








WILLIAM G. CARR 


who took up his new duties as 
executive secretary of the NEA 
on August 1. See pages 331 and 334, 
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Today's school work 


Hydrocarbons of the Methane series: 





IN THIS FAR-IN-ADVANCE CAR ENGINE 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE— 
THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


oc GENERAL MOTORS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE“? 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertiser 
Al 









CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 


GMC TRUCK & COACH GM DIESEL + UNITED MOTORS 


ent, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life 
in limited quantities the interesting booklet, “Research Looks to New Horizons,’’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations 





From the very start, you will surely find 
chemistry one of the most interesting sub- 
jects you study in school. 

And if you ever visit the General Motors 
Research Laboratory, you will quickly find 
it is just as important as it is interesting. 


You see, there are 256 chemical products 
used, in one way or the other, in the motor- 
car industry. The student at the blackboard 
above is working on petroleum chemistry 
—methane series—one of the keys to greater 
engine power. 

For you have to know just as much about 
fuel as you do about engines to build the 
modern power plants for motorcars and 
trucks, Diesel locomotives, ships and sub- 
marines. Not to mention kerosene-fueled 
jets and Turbo-Prop airplane engines. 
That’s why—for years—GM scientists and 
engineers have been merging their discov- 
eries with those of the petroleum industry 
to build ever more powerful, more efficient 
engines. 

And — successful as they have been — the 
work goes on—and will go on as GM con- 
tinues its striving to “make more and better 
things for more people.” 


So when you’re puzzling over ‘‘chem” 
problems — or any other math or science 
school work—remember that what you are 
studying may stand you in good stead in 
the years ahead. For General Motors, like 


all industry, needs good scientists and 
engineers. 


And the best are those who get off on the 
right foot by learning their school science 
and math—and learning them well. 


* * * 


Chemistry helps build better motorcar engines: GM 
Research Laboratory scientists prepare to give 
dynamometer test to experimental engine, operat- 
ing with special high octane fuels at 12-to-1 com- 
pression ratio. Though highest compression ratio 
being used with present commercial fuels is 7.5,GM 
already has engines capable of operating at much 
higher compression ratios when high octane fuels 
become available. 
x * SS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 


over the ABC Network, coast to coast, 


* BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


, are available upon request. 
, 1-170-Y, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THIS MONTH—AND THIS YEAR 


THE Association’s new executive 
secretary, William G. Carr, is present- 
ed to you on the cover [photo by Bach- 
rach] and on pages 331 and 334. 

Next month a cover series will be- 
gin, dedicated to the theme “Schools 
Serve the Nation.” Watch for these 
covers designed to help in your inter- 
pretation of the school’s program and 
purposes. 





JouRNAL content this year has been 
developed along the lines suggested 
by hundreds of you in conferences 
and conversations and thousands of 
you in letters and questionnaires. And 
the door remains open te you and 
your suggestions. 


THe UN Notice of Assessment is 
the first of nine “functional center- 
spreads” for use by teachers and their 
students. Coming soon: the electoral 
college; year-round citizenship; a 
safety checklist; highlights in the his- 
tory of the public schools. Reprints 
will be available each month without 
charge. 


BECAUSE this is the year of years for 
educational television, a special series 
will keep you informed and uptodate. 


THREE new columns will appear 
regularly. “Did You Know’”’ will give 
in-a-nutshell information as to activi- 
ties and achievements of the NEA. 
“If You Are a Teacher of .. .”’ will be 
directed toward the various subject- 
matter areas—mathematics this month, 
social studies next, music in Novem- 
ber. The third column will give prac- 
tical [but not stuffy, we hope] sugges- 
tions “For the Beginning Teacher.” 
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“y's High Time 
We Re-study 
World Maps! 


says Dr. Howard R. Anderson, 
Chief of Instructive Problems, 
U.S. Office of Education . . 


“World News Is Top News ... Every Hour” 


In these days of world-wide, perpetual crisis geo-politics 
makes the best of maps mandatory in every school. Hearne 
School Maps are designed with teachers’ problems and 
simplified instruction in mind. In the teaching of social studies, where 
Hearne’s Student Participation maps are in use, the teacher encourages the 
student to “learn by doing.” Teachers, principals and school boards favor 


these maps because: 


Cellophane coating permits marking 
with crayon and cleaning with damp 
cloth, just like a blackboard. 


Location finder instantly locates any 
city, mountain or object. 


They facilitate teacher’s job and create 
interest in social studies. 


Rugged construction makes Hearne 
Student Participation Maps a permanent 
investment. 


Eight colors used, picking out oceans, 
boundaries, Mountains, locations. 


Instruction Outline, by eminent educa- 
tors, enables student to combine infor. 
mation from other sources. 


Student Participation Maps show popu- 
lation, land heights, sea depths, bounda- 
ries and major political divisions. 


Maps mounted on spring rollers; roll 
up into lacquered aluminum case. Bot- 
tom moulding, stainless steel. 


Any Hearne Map For 10-Day Free Trial 


Order your choice of any hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
or South America, the world, United States, state, county, or city- 


Use in classes 10 days. If you can do without it, send it back 


send $42.50 and it’s yours. 


-or 


HEARNE?’S scicor mars 
for Student Participation 


Buying A School Map Without Our Exclusive Mechanical "Student Participation” 
Index is like Buying A Boat Without A Rudder. 


Hearne Brothers (America’s Largest Manufacturers of School and Commercial Maps) 
23rd Floor National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan 


Without obligation on our part, send us map of 


After 10 days’ FREE use in our school, we'll return map or remit $42.50. Prices on cloth, cellophane, 
spring rollers, stainless steel and labor are going up, so order today. 


Your Name and Title 


Address. 
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.WOTP Merges With European Groups 


A cable from NEA President Sarah Caldwell reports the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, meeting in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on August 1 joined forces with the 
other two international organizations of teachers in Europe— 
IFTA [elementary] and FIPESO [secondary]—to form the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession [WCOTP]. Ronald Gould, executive secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers in England, is president. Karl 
Karre, of Sweden, is vicepresident ; Irving Pearson, executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education Association, is the Ameri- 
can representative on the executive committee; and NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr is secretary-general. 


Education Planks in Party Platforms 
The education planks in the party platforms read: 


Democratic Party Plank—Every American child, irrespec- 
tive of color, national origin, economic status, or place of 
residence, should have every educational opportunity to de- 
velop his potentialities. 


Local, state, and federal government have shared respon- 
sibility to contribute appropriately to the pressing needs of 
our educational system. We urge that federal contributions be 
made available to state and local units which adhere to basic 
minimum standards. 


The federal government should not dictate or control edu- 
cational policy. 


We pledge immediate consideration for those school sys- 
tems which need further legislation to provide federal aid for 
new school construction, teachers salaries, and school mainte- 
nance and repair. 


We urge the adoption by appropriate legislative action of 
the proposals advocated by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, including federal scholarships. 


We will continue to encourage the further development 
of vocational training which helps people acquire skills and 
technical knowledge so essential to production technics. 


Republican Party Plank—The tradition of popular educa- 
tion, tax-supported and free to all, is strong with our people. 
The responsibility for sustaining this system of popular edu- 
cation has always rested upon the local communities and the 
states. We subscribe fully to this principle. 


Educational TV Construction Begins 


Institutions of higher learning that have applied for con- 
struction of educational television stations include: Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing; Rutgers University with New Jersey State Department 
of Education; University of Houston with Houston Public 
Schools, Texas. Construction permits for stations at Albany, 


Buffalo, and Rochester have been granted the New York 
Board of Regents. 
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Other colleges and universities now working on TV appli- 
cations: Allan Hancock Foundation of the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; University of Connecticut 
with State Department of Education; University of Illinois, 
Urbana; University of lowa, lowa City ; University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus ; University of Oklahoma, Norman; Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


In Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Wichita, groups which include educational institutions as well 
as libraries and museums are collaborating on definite plans 
for educational television stations. In New York and Wiscon- 
sin statewide networks are being planned. [See page 367. | 


The Feinberg Law 


The United States Supreme Court on March 3 upheld 
New York State’s Feinberg Law, adopted by the legislature 
in 1949. The Feinberg Law seeks to implement previously 
enacted provisions of the state’s civil service and education 
laws directed to the removal of any school employe who dis- 
seminates subversive propaganda or who belongs to any or- 
ganization which advocates forcible overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. 


Heart of the Feinberg Law is its requirement that the 
State Board of Regents make a listing of organizations which 
it finds to be subversive and its injunction to the board that 
membership in any such organization shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of disqualification for any position in the pub- 
lic-school system of the state. The Board of Regents is re- 
quired to conduct surveys and to render a report annually to 
the legislature on the extent to which the law has been en- 
forced in the school districts of the state. No organization 
may be listed as subversive without a hearing and no teacher 
may be removed without a trial at the local level with benefit 
of counsel and the right thereafter to court review. 


The presumption of membership in a listed organization 
as evidence of disqualification is not, of course, conclusive. A 
removal can be legally sustained only where the school offi- 
cials making the charge have sustained the burden of proof 
by a “fair preponderance” of the evidence. [For fuller in- 
formation see School Life; June 1952, page 132.] 


Supreme Court Upholds New York 
Released-Time Program 


On April 28 the US Supreme Court in a six-to-three de- 
cision upheld New York's released-time program of reli- 
gious instruction for public-school pupils in New York State. 
The majority found the New York program different in 
essential respects from that rejected in the McCollum case 
in that [1] religious training takes place outside the school 
buildings and off school property; [2] school officials neither 
designate the place for instruction nor do they supervise or 
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approve the teachers for courses of religious instruction; and 
[3] all costs, including the various forms which have to be 
filled out, are borne by the religious organizations. 


While the majority opinion of the court reaffirmed the 
decision in the McCollum case, the dissenting justices took 
the position that the majority opinion is in conflict with the 
principles laid down in the McCollum decision. 


NEA President Honored 


NEA President Sarah T. Caldwell has received the honor- 
ary doctor of letters degree from the University of Akron in 
tribute to her leadership in American education. 


Lord and Taylor Award to Teachers 


An award has been presented “to all of America’s teachers 
for their great and unheralded contribution to human devel- 
opment and human relations thruout America’s history.” 
The presentation was made by Dorothy Shaver, president of 
Lord and Taylor department store, at a luncheon attended by 
2000 persons at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. The award consisted of a check for $1000 and a beau- 
tiful certificate. Miss Shaver described teachers as “the inter- 
preters of today and the builders of tomorrow.” 


The award was accepted on behalf of the NEA by Agnes 


Samuelson. How the money is to be used will be announced 
later. 


Education Writers Awards 


Five writers in the field of education, a newspaper, and 
a motion picture have been cited by the Education Writers 
Association for outstanding contributions to the progress of 
education writing. 


Those receiving awards were: Wilma Morrison, educa- 
tion editor, The Oregonian, Portland, Oreg.; Arthur D. 
Morse, free-lance writer on education, McCall's Magazine; 
Terry Ferrer, education editor, Newsweek Magazine; Dora 
Mary Macdonald, education writer, Duluth News-Tribune, 


Duluth, Minn.; The Journal Transcript, Franklin, N. H. : 


Awards went also to Jane Lee, editor of ‘Teen News and ; 


Views,” Detroit News; and to Brandon Films, Inc., New 
York City, distributors of Passion for Life. All awards were 
for interpretations of education made in 1951. 


Chief State School Officers Meet 


Relationships of state departments of education with pri- 
vate schools was a main topic of discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Chief State School Officers at 
Higgins Lake, Michigan, in July. Most superintendents and 
commissioners agreed that each chief state school officer has 


the right and duty to supervise the educational programs of 
private schools in his state. 


Finis E. Engleman of Connecticut was elected president of 
the council to succeed E. Allen Bateman of Utah. 
Death of John W. Brooker 


As this Journal goes to press, a telegram has come from 
the Kentucky Education Association telling of the sudden 


$24 


death of Executive Secretary John W. Brooker. Mr. Brooker, 
former teacher, superintendent, and state superintendent of 
public instruction, became secretary of the KEA in 1948, 
Just before his death Mr. Brooker had completed an article 
which will appear in the November NEA JourRNAL. 


Two Chief State School Officers Die 


Clyde A. Erwin, superintendent of public instruction of 
North Carolina, and Harland A. Ladd, state commissioner 
of education for Maine, died July 19. Mr. Erwin was a 
member of the NEA Legislative Commission. 


In the deaths of Mr. Brooker, Mr. Erwin, and Mr. Ladd 
the profession has suffered a great loss. 


Teacher of the Year 


Geraldine Wheldon Jones, first-gtade teacher at Hope 
Public School, Santa Barbara, Calif., was named ‘Teacher of 
the Year’’ as a result of a project sponsored by the US Office 
of Education in cooperation with the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and MeCall’s Magazine. 


Nominations were made by state departments of education 
on a regional basis. McCall's had a picture story in June. 


NCPT Warns Against Attacks 
on Public Schools 


At its 1952 national convention, held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers adopted a 
resolution which [1] affirmed its belief “that our public-school 
system is the basic institution thru which our democratic 
ideals are fostered and perpetuated,” [2] urged that the 
NCPT “use every means to alert the general public to those 
forces that seek to undermine our public schools,” and [3] 
warned local units of the NCPT to ‘be aware of the possi- 
bility of being used as an instrument for promoting ideals 
that tend to negate our democratic way of life.” 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, noted civic and community 
leader of Providence, R. I., was elected president. 


35-Year Retirement in New Jersey 


New Jersey public-school teachers may now retire after 35 
years of teaching, at full pension plus annuity, as the result 
of a bill passed by the New Jersey legislature and signed by 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll last May. The bill was spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Education Association. 


Fulbright Awards for 1953-54 


Fulbright awards for university lecturing and postdoc- 
toral level research are available for Europe, the Near East, 
Japan, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa. Address 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Educational Exchange Program for 
1953-54 has opportunities for some 190 experienced Amer- 


ican elementary and secondary teachers who wish to teach 


abroad. Write to Division of International Education, Office 


_ of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Applications for all 


awards must be submitted before October 15. 
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Once Again...It’s Time 
To Check Food Habits 


The start of a new school year is a good time 
to take a new look at the eating habits of your 


pupils ...and put more emphasis on the study 
of food. 


Alert teachers know the value of nutrition 
and health education. They know it is in the 
lower grades that habits are formed which last 
on into adult life. 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting ...it’s a subject which your boys 
and girls will like to study. It’s an im- 
portant part of their lives. Then, too, 

as you see the results mirrored in 

improved eating habits, you also 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FREE Teaching Materials —To Help You 


see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 

To help in checking all-important food 
habits, send today for the latest TEACHING MA- 
TERIALS CATALOG. This booklet lists more than 
thirty free teaching aids for Home Economics, 
Health and Nutrition Education Classes. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. NEA-9, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send me a free copy of the latest TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS CATALOG listing more than thirty free teaching 
aids, so that I may order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a 
teacher in: (Please check) 


0 Elementary Grades 0 Junior High 0 High School 


NAME 


SCHOOL ADORESS 


CITY ANO ZONE STATE 











@ Fine 


clothing of 
Tweed woolens 


beautiful 
tailored to 


wear-resistant Harris 
your measure in Great 
Britain by ‘‘Sartor’’. Suits, overcoats, topcoats, sports 
coats and trousers. Man tailored for men. Tailored 
suits and coats for women. All garments also available 
in lighter weight Irish Tweed. 


@ Prices, including import duties and delivery charges, | 
are most attractive because of the favorable exchange | 
rate for the British Pound-Sterling. You save at least 
one-third on the price that you would expect to pay 
for custom tailored garments of comparable quality. 


@ All patterns are also supplied in any length for home 
tailoring. Prices are most reasonable for these 100% 
virgin wool imported tweeds. 


@ Send 50 cents for 40 cut samples of these beautiful 
imported tweed patterns, photo-illustrated style-book- 
lets, price lists and self-measure order forms. Your 


50 cents will be allowed on your first order or re- 
funded upon return of the samples. 


THE SAMBI COMPANY | 
P. O. BOX 213-DESK 6 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


HAND WOVEN 


Hanis Tweed 





East, West, North, South, 
schools are adopting 


THE MOST EASILY UNDERSTOOD 
METHOD IN USE TODAY 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 
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After only eight months these first grade children 
and their classmates had learned all consonant 
sounds and 14 vowel sounds and could read and 
spell (without study) more than 400 words. 


A prominent Chicago teacher, 
20 books for children, says: 

“The Phonovisual Method 
the whole phonetic 
time; 
dren 


author of 


streamlines 
system and saves 
and all the teachers say the chil- 
are intensely interested.” 


—Maud C. Stubbings. 


Phonovisual Unit consists of: Phonovisual 
Methed Book; large Phonovisual Consonant 
Chart; large Phonovisual Vowel Chart, illus- 
trated in color. Price $4.95 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department Na P.O. Box 3504 


Washington 7, D. C. 


326 


OUR READERS 


AQHER: 
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@ This feature of THE JOURNAL ts an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


NEA Cited for Service 
® Printed below are excerpts from a 
letter received by Willard E. Givens 
shortly before he retired this summer as 
executive secretary of the NEA: 


Upon termination of the occupation 
of Japan it is most fitting to acknowl- 
edge, on behalf of the Department of 
the Army, the invaluable assistance fur- 
nished by eminent American educators 
to occupation programs. Such assistance 
has contributed materially to the achieve- 
ment of democratic reforms and im- 
provements in Japanese education, as 
well as the development of closer ties be- 
tween American and Japanese educators 
and educational institutions. . .. The Na- 
tional Education Association, and you as 
its executive secretary, have made out- 
standing contributions to educational 
activities in Japan. The successful sur- 
veying of the requirements for assistance 
to Japanese education accomplished by 
the Educational Missions, the second of 
which you so ably headed, as well as the 
several Institutes for Educational Lead- 
ership, reflect the wholehearted assist- 
ance of the Association and yourself. 
The past cooperation of the Association 
and its staff is deeply appreciated. 
—A. L. HAMBLEN, brigadier general, GS; 
chief, Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 
ment. 


Question-of-the-Month 


@ “What special helps does the teacher 
the one-room, rural school need in 
order to do a better job of teaching?” 
This was a recent “Question-of-the- 
Month.” A variety of answers came in: 


in 


Tue teacher in the one-room, rural 
school needs, first of all, adequate train- 
ing in rural education. He needs parent 
and community understanding and co- 
operation. And he needs such supplies as 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, flash cards, 
and supplementary books. Adequate 
teaching aids are as essential in rural 
schools as in urban situations.—ADA Vv. 
BRUCE, R. 3, Holly, Colo. 


The teacher will serve, on occa- 
sion, as doctor, nurse, judge, juror, cook, 
janitor, bookkeeper, musician, commu- 
nity worker, coach, and friend—as well 
as teacher. A wide selection of library 

[Continued on page 328] 
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REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 








- Sea apna ERR Rani 


7000 Student Leaders 


in 1000 U.S.A. Colleges Listed + 


i + Leader Publications Box 670- J Beverly Hills, Ca 


of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 


The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


BE eae BP eee we eS 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. i 
Box N, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Please send me information on the 


Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
out charge or obligation. 
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NEW 
DITTO WORKBOOKS 


New subjects include: Reading Readi- 
ness—Learning Forms: Books I-II 
(Kindergarten). Learning Words: Book 
I (Primer Level). Book II (First Reader 
Level). Birds: (Grades 2-4 level). Com- 
pletely new and modern Arithmetic 
Books: 3 parts for each of grades 2 
through 8. Simple Science Experiments: 
Books I-II (Middle Grades). Dozens of 
other titles by well known educators, 
embodying teacher-approved proce- 
dures. Prices: $2.00 for gelatin; $3.25 
for Direct Prices. Get Free Catalog Now! 
















































“Pulling one’s self up by the bootstraps” 
is a neat trick if it can be done, and your 
pupils DO it with DITTO lesson materials. 

DITTO materials free you for creative 
teaching, while pupils not only learn but 
LEARN HOW TO LEARN. With DITTO 
materials you tutor the laggard, you profit- 
ably occupy the precocious, you simulate all. 
You coordinate your activity and arrive at 
equalized progress—a bright class, a happy, 
relaxed teacher! 


"= + wm 8 7 —& CF 


FREE! See for yourself how you stimulate interest, save 
4 hours of classroom time and virtually eliminate night work with 
abundant, low-cost DITTO Lesson Materials. Choose from 65 





















; @® dITTO D-10 eet} splendid new titles in the DITTO Workbook Catalog, sent FREE 
Direct (Liquid) ay with sample lessons, ready to use. Each page of DITTO 
Process Duplicator Workbook makes 100 gelatin or 200 liquid copies. Mail the 
r No stencil, no mat, no inking, no makeready. Up coupon now! 
‘ to 300 clear copies made directly from any- 
thing you type, write, draw or print through 
d . ‘ ‘ ~ @we fee 0 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — 
: reproducing carbon. Makes 120 bright copies ' 
1 a minute, in one to 4 vivid colors at once. : Pee NEW LESSONS AND 
Finger-tip Magic Copy Control assures all-over ' @ NEW DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG 
intensity of every copy, on any weight paper or ' 
ae = card from 3x 5” to 9” x 14”. See DITTO inaction ; DITTO, Inc., 640 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
‘ —ask for FREE demonstration. : Gentiemen: At no cost or obligation to me please send me: 
% 4 (CD Literature on New DITTO D-10 Liquid Process School Duplicator. 
e i 4 MILLION PUPILS IN 35 THOUSAND SCHOOLS ' C) Free Sample Lessons and New DITTO Workbook Catalog. We use a 
- ' . . ] > ) . ' 
‘ ARE TAUGHT EACH YEAR WITH ' Liquid __) Gelatin | type duplicator. (Check one.) 
: () Arrange a DITTO Demonstration for me. 
. | H 
f Name ee —_ en 
. Of H 
2 : School —" s 
7 ! 
s ; Address a —E — 
= - f © ; Post Office _______.Cownty or Zone Stote cmamianeniatil 
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materials, visual aids, playground equip- 
ment, an understanding supervisor (who 
demonstrates helpful methods), and a 
day off once or twice a year to visit other 


schools—these are special needs of rural 


teachers. 

Ihe rural teacher needs to study his 
community resources more. Remember 
ing that government and big business 


draw heavily on rural young people for 
responsible positions in cities, he can re- 


solve: “I must trv to live and teach de- 
mocracy in its purest form.”—OLGA R. 
WILLIAMSON, Mechanicsville School, R. 


, Darling rton, §. C. 
OTHER special needs of the rural 


teacher include educational tests: 


an un- 
derstanding of vocational guidance; the 
know-how of combining classes; and a 


knowledge of technics for grouping chil- 
dren. A wellorganized parent-teacher as- 
sociation and cooperative programs with 
such troops, 4-H 
clubs, and farm agents help the rural 


groups as boy-scout 


teacher to meet community needs bet- 
ter.—MAEBELLE L. SHAW, instructional 
upervisor, Monroe and Unton counties, 


Monroe, N. C. 


\rrer textbooks, children’s encyclo- 
pedias, and bulletinboards, the greatest 
need is many books and magazines for 





developing a reading appetite. This ma- 
terial should be enough for each 
child to read without help, interesting 
enough so that each child will. 
Building blocks, tempera paint, mod- 
eling clay, and simple science 
equipment make a million activities pos- 


easy 


tools, 


sible. A $20 electric organ aids the un- 
musical teacher. A projector is fine. 
Balls, swings, a goal net, and even a 


merry-go-round are perfectly possible. 

You have these? And all outdoors be- 
sides? Then have the best.—EMMA 
KIERSTEAD, R. Hogdon School, Chap- 
man, Presque Isle, Maine. 


you 


What Do You Think? 


Some of today’s most exciting, impor- 
tant, and vitally interesting events are 
directly connected with education. Yet 
professional journals manage to omit, 
delete from, and alter their articles to 
such a degree that what is presented to 
teachers is dead, devitalized, and espe- 
cially uninteresting. 

Surely education must have controver- 
sial areas where frank discussion might 
contribute to professional growth. I sug- 
gest that THE JOURNAL give more atten- 
tion to pro-and-con articles on such ques- 
tions as “Should we have egrades?”, 
“Should more of the school budget be 
spent on retarded 
eifted learners?” 


students 
and “Are 


than on 
school ad- 


ministrators really democratic?’’— MURRAY 
SHAPIRO, head, social-studies department, 
Belvedere Highschool, Los An- 
Calif. 


Junior 


geles, 


@ We appreciate Mr. Shapiro’s stimu- 
lating comments. Let us know what type 


of JOURNAL articles you prefer. And let 
us have your suggestions of significant 
educational problems which JOURNAL 


articles might discuss. 


Life Rough for Shough 


@ In a bit of verse on the “Recess” 
page of last April’s JouRNAL, Glenna 
Fogt of Sidney, Ohio, illustrated the 


many ways of pronouncing the letter 
combinaton, “ough”, then lamented: 
instead and you'll have cough; 
One just can’t win. I'm signing off. 


Use “c’’ 


A reader has something to add: 


I GOT a out of Glenna 
People who see my last 
can never pronounce it; the ones 
who hear it cannot spell it. In rebuttal 
to Miss Foet 
I liked your poem quite a lot. 
I thought it really hit the spot. 
But if you think you have it tough, 
What would you do with a name like 
Shough? 
—DOTTIE E. 
Ohio. 


good laugh 
Fogt’s poem. 
name 


I say: 


sHouGH, R. 4, Springfield, 








“SURE WE'RE IN LOVE — but is that enough? Just how do you pick the right 
marriage partner?” To give this young man—and other young people—the | 
right answer to these personal questions, Coronet Films has produced 








DESK 





FREE BOOKLETS 


THE NEW Mw 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 


Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks. 





Top at 
Conventional 
10° Slope. 
Top Raised for Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
Easy Access Writing, and Drawing. 
to Book Box. 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 





another guidance film, “Choosing Your Marriage Partner”. Typical of all 
Coronet films, this new 16mm sound motion picture is modern, timely, up-to- 
date. For information on rental, preview or purchase of this and other up-to- 
date teaching films, write: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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| **Education Grows” and 
} “*The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
works on recent educa- 
tional developments. 
Write Dept. 7. 





first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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SEPTEMBER 1952 


William 
HE selection of William G. Carr to suc- 
ceed Willard E. Givens as executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association as- 
sures continuity in policy and administration 
during this most important period of the Cen- 
tennial Action Program. Dr. Carr, who ofh- 
cially became secretary on August 1, brings to 
his great task a life rich in education and ex- 
perience. Willis A. Sutton, president of the 
National Education Association, 1930-31, 
writes of him: “There are few people in the 
world whom I believe to have finer insight, a 
better trained mind, or a greater spirit.” 

Dr. Carr was born at Northampton, Eng- 
land, June 1, 1901, and after spending his boy- 
hood in Canada came to the United States in 
1915. He was a student at the University of 
California, 1920-1923, and then went to Stan- 
ford University, where he received his AB in 
1924, AM in 1926, and PhD in 1929. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Vaughan, August 20, 1924, and 
they have one grown son, Wilfred James. 

Dr. Carr began his work as a teacher in the 
Roosevelt Junior Highschool, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. He was later professor of education at 
Pacific University, and director of research, 
California Teachers Association. 

At the NEA he has served as assistant direc- 
tor of research, 1929-1931; director of research, 
1931-1940; secretary of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1936-1952; associate secre- 
tary of the NEA, 1940-1952. Dr. Carr has been 
visiting professor at summer sessions of leading 
universities and has written several books. 

When the Educational Policies Commission 
was developed, Dr. Carr became its first secre- 
tary and has served it thru the years since. 
What the writings of Horace Mann were in 
his day the publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission have become in our time. 

The Policies Commission led in sponsoring 
the NEA War and Peace Fund in 1943. When 
the fund became available, Dr. Carr was as- 
signed the task of obtaining a place for educa- 
tion in the United Nations Charter. Working 
first at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and 


G.. Carr 


later as a consultant to the United States dele- 
gation at the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco, Dr. Carr led the forces which 
after many ups and downs succeeded in having 
written into the UN Charter provisions for 
education. Dr. Carr continued his efforts until 
Unesco was fully launched and then repre- 
sented the NEA on the US National Commis- 
sion for UNEsco. 

Dr. Carr’s attention was then turned to the 
field of world teacher organization. He helped 
in the planning of the 1946 conference out of 
which grew the World Organization of the 
‘Teaching Profession and has served as secre- 
tary-general of WOTP from 1946 till now. 

As this is written, Dr. Carr is in Copenhagen 
in connection with the WOTP conference, 
which, it is hoped, will succeed in forming an 
even broader world group to be known as the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. [See page 323.] 

Dr. Carr’s interest in world affairs began at 
the time of the NEA’s first efforts to organize 
teachers on a world basis. In 1923 the NEA 
held at San Francisco under the leadership of 
the late Augustus O. Thomas a world confer- 
ence on education which formed the World 
Federation of Education Associations. It was 
WFEA that inspired Dr. Carr to publish in 
1928 his book, Education for World Citizen- 
ship. 

Dr. Carr will build upon the solid founda- 
tions which Secretary Crabtree, Secretary Giv- 
ens, and their associates have laid and will work 
earnestly toward the achievement of the goals 
of the Centennial Action Program. 

As Dr. Carr takes up the great work of the 
NEA secretaryship, we bespeak for him the 
full loyalty and cooperation of the headquar- 
ters staff, of all the officers of the Association 
and its departments, of the officers and staffs 
of our affiliated state and local associations, of 
the profession generally, and of all citizens who 
are interested in the welfare of education. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 














THE SPIRIT OF DETROIT 


The Detroit convention was a WORKING convention— 
many people worked on many problems. 
President J. Cloyd Miller presided with skill and kept 
the assembly in good spirits eth his unfailing humor. 
NEA approved the proposal to establish a National Coun- 
cil on Accreditation of Teacher Education—an cpoch- 
making step. 

* The new NEA film, 


recel ved. 


was well 


“What Greater Gift,’ 


*C ‘lassroom teacher night featured an entertaining pageant, 
“An Apple for the Teacher,’ sponsored by the Michigan 


ati Association convention committee. 


Visits to auto plants as guests of Ford and other com- 
panies were highly popular. 


* There was increasing recognition of the importance of the 
local association as the foundation of a united profession. 


> Many sincere tributes were paid to the retiring executive 
eee Por illard E. Givens—and Mrs. Givens. His 


closing address was outstanding. 
* Puerto Rican delegatcs made a most important contribution. 


> The new president, Sarah C. Caldwell, was chosen with- 
out opposition—a fine tribute. 


* There was increasing recognition that thru the Centennial 
Action Program teachers can build the kind of profession 
they want. 


Greetings to New Teachers 


[From School Directory, Polk County, Wisconsin] 


WE WELCOME YOU, a newcomer, into a profession that 
is both old and honorable. It has traditions and ideals 
and great names which deserve your respect. It will 
remain honorable if you treat it with honor. 

Its duties are often heavy, and you will sometimes 
know weariness, anxiety, and discouragement. It will 
require all your tact, patience, tolerance, and courage. 

Its rewards are intangible but satisfying. They come 
from the friendship of children and youths, from the 
respect of the community, from the pleasant compan- 
ionship of fellow teachers. T hey come from the oppor- 
tunities you will have to help those who need help 
and to light the able and ambitious on their way. They 
come from the realization that you are helping in the 
shaping of our society and of tomorrow’s world. 

To this high calling, you bring the enthusiasm and 
vigor of youth and knowledge, the skills and the under- 
standing of children which are fruits of your years of 
preparation. To you, we who have served a little 
longer pledge our cooperation and support as we wel- 
come you into the fellowship of teachers. 
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The First CAP Conference 


Tue Centennial Action Program [CAP] is the greatest 
enterprise ever before our teaching profession. Even 
as in war, it calls upon everyone to play his part in an 
all-out effort to move forward and win. It challenges 
every teacher, school officer, local association, state as- 
sociation, department, NEA officer, and staff member 
to do his full part. It seeks to achieve by 1957 the kind 
of united profession which William Russell envisioned 
in his address at the first meeting of the association in 
1857. 

It was fitting therefore that at the end of the first 
year of the CAP, leaders of local, state, departmental, 
and national associations should gather at St. Mary’s 
Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Mich., June 24-27, 1952, to 
review the year’s progress and to work out plans to 
move forward to even greater achievements. The con- 
ference was planned under the direction of Assistant 
Secretary Lyle W. Ashby; presided over by Pastpresi- 
dent Corma Mowry; addressed by Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens, by Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of 
the Headquarters CAP Committee during 1951-52, and 
Executive Secretary-Elect William G. Carr. Discussion 
groups considered many problems, especially those re- 
lating to membership, local associations, and the total 
structure of our organized profession. 

The conference made many proposals, which were 
brought before the Representative Assembly and by it 
referred to the Executive Committee for study and im- 
plementation. Three of these are of immediate im- 
portance: 

[1] That each state association adopt an NEA mem- 
bership quota, allocating it to the locals for their 
adoption and achievement. 

{2} That a National Achievement Project be estab- 
lished to encourage outstanding achievement by local 
associations thru a system of state and national CAP 
awards. 

[3] That new building construction for NEA head- 
quarters be considered as a part of the development of 
the Centennial Action Program. 

One of the best proposals came from Executive Sec- 
retary Harvey E. Gayman of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, which is expected to be host 
to the Centennial Convention in Philadelphia in 1957. 
Dr. Gayman suggested that the executive committees 
of the various state associations resolve themselves into 
CAP committees and take active charge of their CAP 
programs. If executive committees of state and local 
associations will do this, there will be amazing prog- 
ress. The goals of CAP are not new. They represent a 
century of aspiration and experience in organization. 
The problem is not to agree on goals but to achieve 
them—to awaken the great body of our teachers to the 
urgency of immediate and sustained action. 

The conference at Battle Creek was a long step to- 
ward action conferences, where people in posts of re- 
sponsibility come together to plan methods and strat- 
egy to reach accepted goals, fix definite responsibilities, 
and then go home and move into action and get re- 
sults. That is what our profession needs and what the 
world needs. Let us hope that Battle Creek will be but 
the first of a series of such conferences. 
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PRESS PICTURE SERVICE 


HE new NEA president, Sarah C. 
Caldwell [left], is congratulated by 
Mildred Cox, representing Future Teach- 
ers of America, at the Detroit convention. 
Mrs. Caldwell has an outstanding record 
of professional leadership at loc al, state, and 
national levels. In the NEA she has been 
first vicepresident, member of the execu- 
tive committee and of the Educational 
Policies Commission, and president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. She 
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represented this department at the meeting 
of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in Switzerland in 1949. This sum- 
mer also, she attended the WOTP meeting. 

Miss Cox is president of the national ban 
ner chapter of FTA [Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, South Carolina] and president 
of the South Carolina Future Teachers As- 
sociation. In her and others like her the 
profession sees promise of future NEA 
leadership. 


LEADERSHIP 
UNLIMITED 


~~ 


Now Is the Time 


to perfect our own unity 


and to strengthen our bonds 


with the lay public. 


When William G. Carr was pre- 
sented to the Detroit convention as 
executive-secretary-elect of the NEA, 
he made the following response: 


O BE thought capable of carrying 
T forward the work of James W. 
Crabtree and Willard Earl Givens is 
a distinction of which I shall always 
be proud. For the confidence thus 
given, the will receive 
in return all the devotion and ener- 
gy within my power. No one can do 
more thar that; no one thus honored 
would dare do less. 

The invitation to serve the Nation- 
al Education Association as its exec- 
utive secretary 


Association 


has been accepted 
with no misgivings. This confidence 
does not rest on an exalted opinion 
of my own capacity. It rests on the 
anticipation of the cooperation of a 
remarkably capable staff, the guid- 
ance of your elected officials, and 
the inspiration arising from the en- 
tire membership of this organization. 

You will not expect on this occa- 
sion an extended statement on cur- 
rent problems or desirable policies. 
Such declarations are for the future. 
I would like now merely to stress 
the importance of unity in the com- 
ing year. This need for unity during 
a change in the administration of 
our Association is augmented by cur- 
rent national and international ten- 
sions. 

Efforts are even now being made 
to divide us, to create splinter organ- 
izations, to play upon sectional or 
other prejudices, or to embroil our 


This is NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Dr. Carr heads 
a staff of almost 500 workers. 


WILLIAM 6G. CARR 


organization in controversies outside 
its proper scope. A calculated cam- 
paign of confusion aims to mislead 
the people of the United States into 
the monstrous error that their teach- 
ers are led by disloyal people and 
motivated by disloyal purposes. This 
campaign seeks to divide the profes- 
sion and to divide the teachers from 
the people. 

If such efforts should succeed, the 
end of our system of education would 
not be far away. It is therefore our 
clear duty, both as teachers and as 
citizens, to repulse these unprin- 
cipled onslaughts on a great Ameri- 


can institution. Now is the time 


to perfect our own unity and to 
strengthen our bonds’ with 
American people. 


the 


One year from now you will receive 
from me an accounting of what we 
have been able to accomplish. I 
intend to use every available means 
to be able to report to you these 
things: 

[1] That we have not only the 
largest number of acttve members in 
our history but also the most active 
membership in terms of individual 
participation in the work of nation- 
al, state, and local professional or- 
ganizations. 

[2] That we are on schedule, or 
ahead of it, in reaching the other 
Centennial Action goals. 

[3] That the strategy of our ene- 
mies to develop a rift between the 
profession and the public has been 
frustrated, and that the teachers and 
the people of America are united 
in the support of good schools as 
the primary defense for all our other 
free institutions. 

These bright anticipations may 
perhaps be the result of excessive 
confidence on the part of one who 
has not yet faced the rough necessity 
for decision and action. But if we 
can remain united, increase our re- 
sources, deepen our understanding 
of what we want to accomplish, im- 
prove our skill and diligence in 
working toward our goals, we need 
not for one moment doubt the out- 
come. + 


DAVIS STUDIO 
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ANY citizens believe that teach- 
M ing of the three Rs today is poor 
indeed and that we school people are 
quite complacent about it. Others go 
further and charge us with deliberate 
neglect of traditional subjectmatter. 

We cannot say that all our critics 
are dullards, if not scoundrels. We 
must recognize that a great many are 
friends of public education. And we 
must also recognize that we are re- 
sponsible for much of the misinfor- 
mation and misunderstanding. 

It is only natural that educators in 
advocating their particular reforms 
should stress this or that aspect of ed- 
ucation. Their failure to say anything 
about other aspects of the total en- 
terprise has been construed as indif- 
ference or hostility. Laymen can show 
reason for their doubts in the state- 
ments of some of these educational 
leaders. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 
Some years ago, a prominent educa- 
tional writer protested vigorously 
against harmful formal instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic in 
the primary grades. He said such in- 
struction develops anxiety neuroses, 
gvroundless fears, frustrations, and 
habits of failure. The uninformed 
reader might have concluded that 
these deplorable results are inevitable 
if we do anything at all about the 
three Rs in the primary grades and 
that instruction in these subjects 
must wait until after grade three. 

How was the reader to know that 
these results are not inevitable, that 
they follow from a bad combination 
of inappropriate learning assign- 
ments and teaching methods? How 
was he to know that the evils could 
be prevented by improvements in in- 
structional materials and procedures, 
improvements that actually have 
been made in the last two decades? 
And if he had only pleasant recollec- 
tions of his own experiences in the 





Dr. Brownell is dean of the school of 
education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. This article is adapted 
from his address at the Los Angeles 
regional convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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The Three IRR: in Today’s Schools 


We have a truly impressive story to tell, says 


primary grades, he probably con- 
cluded: [1] The primary curriculum 
has deteriorated. [2] All substance 
has been eradicated. [3] Children in 
the first two or three grades are now 
expected to learn nothing at all. 
Changes in our thinking about the 
elementary curriculum in the last 
quarter century have greatly influ- 
enced educational practice. Two of 
these changes have been sources of 
much misunderstanding. For this 
reason I should like to discuss them. 


The Child-Centered Curriculum 

One major change is increased 
concern for the child as a child in the 
process of education. At times, in un- 
guarded moments, sponsors of the 
child-centered curriculum have 
talked as if they had discovered the 
child, as if prior to their appearance 
on the scene teachers had thought 
only of subjectmatter. 

Such statements, emanating from 
enthusiasm, are of course silly, as our 
critics are quick to point out. They 
can recall some of their own teachers 
who were as devoted to their pupils 
as is any modern teacher. 

But the harm has been done. Our 
educational spokesmen, by appar- 
ently depreciating the schools of an 
earlier day, have enlisted new recruits 
to question what we are now doing. 

Advocates of the child-centered 
curriculum hold that: [1] a child’s 
needs and interests should be taken 
into account; [2] learning should be 
based upon intrinsic rather than ex- 
trinsic motivation; [3] a child’s per- 
sonality, character, and social rela- 
tionships are at least as important as 
his intellect; and [4] relatively full 
development of his intellect is un- 
likely if these other phases of his na- 
ture are neglected. Whether these 
ideas originated with, or are peculiar 
to, the child-centered curriculum is 
irrelevant to this discussion. It is 
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enough that these ideas are parts of 
the concept of the curriculum. 

These, then, are the essential at- 
tributes of the idea, and few will deny 
their worth. But notice that I did not 
specifically mention subjectmatter. 
And there’s the rub, as far as many 
laymen are concerned. 

Of course, exponents of the child- 
centered curriculum want our chil- 
dren to be able to read, write, and fig- 
ure well. They just have not said so 
often enough, simply enough, and 
clearly enough to keep the record 
straight. With respect to the three 
Rs they believe that subjectmatter is 
not an end in itself, but rather a 
means—and an essential means—to 
larger ends. 

It is obvious to us that the child- 
centered curriculum, while putting 
renewed emphasis upon nonintellec- 
tual learning outcomes, does not 
thereby minimize intellectual out- 
comes. But we should say so! Other- 
wise, our nonprofessional friends be- 
come confused, If all they hear is talk 
about child nature, wholesome per- 
scnality, cooperation and citizenship, 
desirable social adjustments—they 
feel that reading and writing and 
arithmetic no longer have a place in 
the curriculum. 

A curious situation has arisen. We 
school people talk about the child 
and his development, assuming as a 
matter of course that we shall also 
pay adequate attention to subject- 
matter. Our critics exactly reverse the 
relationship; they talk about subject- 
matter, assuming that their children 
will be properly treated and encour- 
aged toward good conduct. 

We school people and the public 
we serve need to get together in order 
to arrive at a common understanding 
of the content and the purposes of 
the modern elementary curriculum. 

If we are to have this understand- 
ing, first we shall have to purge our 
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vocabulary of meaningless but irri- 
tating terms. I nominate for high pri- 
ority in this purge “progressive” and 
“conservative.” 

The words today refer to nothing 
in particular. Despite this fact, or 
perhaps because of it, use of the 
words generates a good deal of heat, 
but little enlightenment. We school 
people and our citizenry spend hours 
in fruitless argument over whether an 
educational practice is “progressive” 
or “conservative,” rarely touching 
upon the fundamental issue: whether 
the practice or policy in question is 
sound and wise. 

Real communication takes place 
only when terms mean the same to 
both parties. If we school people do 
not explain our terms, we must an- 
ticipate being misunderstood—or 
even accused of not knowing what 
we're talking about. I’m not against 
a technical vocabulary, but I make 
this point: When we deal with the 
public, it is vital that we translate 
our terms into language which the 
public understands. 


{ Functional Curriculum 
Amid the apparently 
conflicting notions about the curric- 


welter of 


ulum I believe I discern one unifying 
idea: Education for our children 
must be functional. I see interest in 
the functional in what has been hap- 
pening in each of the subjectmatter 
areas we comprehend by the term 
the three Rs. The idea not entirely 
new, but and more it domi- 
nates our planning and our activities. 

By 1910 the psychological theory 
of formal discipline was on the way 
out, and with it went justification for 
assignments whose sole claim to merit 
was their difficulty. Educators then 
based the curriculum on the new 
doctrine of social utility: Only infor- 
mation, concepts, and skills of dem- 
onstrated usefulness were accepted. 
I'he ensuing years were busy as in- 
vestigators undertook to discover 
what to teach. 

We are still seeking the same goal; 
and we are, I believe, approaching 
it. As we have been making progress, 
we have identified at least two new 
essential ingredients in a functional 
curriculum: [1] need for experience 
in use at the time of learning, [2] 
need for exercise of intelligence in 
learning. Let us consider these ingre- 
dients in order. 


[1] Zmmediate use—In the past we 
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often urged children to learn certain 
knowledge and skills because “some 
day” they would have need for them. 
But we know today that knowledge 
and skills do not “keep” well in cold 
storage. Indeed, the more quickly 
lcarning products are “frozen” the 
more perishable they seem to be. One 
of the best forms of insurance that 
children will use what they learn is 
experience in using it as they acquire 
it. 

It is for these reasons that we con- 
tinuously look for ways in which chil- 
dren can at once put to work what- 
ever it is they are learning. It is for 
these reasons also that the activity 
unit, with the opportunities it affords 
to employ learning in new relation- 
ships, holds so much promise as an in- 
structional device. 

Few parents know about this par- 
ticular change in our point of view 
regarding the curriculum. If they 
knew about it—and understood it— 
they would probably subscribe to it. 
They would lessen the number and 
the severity of their criticisms, they 
would be more charitable toward our 
failures, and they would tend to co- 
operate with us in achieving our 
purpose. 

[2] Exercise of intelligence—We 
scek now as perhaps never before to 
enlist intelligence in learning. We 
want children to understand what 
they learn and to learn with true 
economy of effort. We want them to 
have intelligent, functional skills. We 
want them to see the logic, the sense, 
the inter-relationships in the infor- 
mational content they acquire. We 
want them to base their values and 
their attitudes upon rational founda- 
tions, as far as this may be possible. 
There can be intelligence in the use 
of skills and knowledge only to the 
cegree that intelligence has entered 
into the learning. 

For a quarter century the profes- 
sion itself has attacked the empty me- 
chanical skills and superficial verbal 
glibness that so often pass as evidence 
of sound learning. The broadscale 
assault has made headway, lately with 
great rapidity. As a result, our better 
instructional materials and methods 
in the three Rs today differ markedly 
from those of 20 years ago. 

See what has been happening in 
the matter of skills. Psychological re- 
search in handwriting, reading, and 
arithmetic has changed our methods 
in those areas. Other kinds of re- 


search as well have made their im- 
portant contributions, to say nothing 
of the contributions which have come 
from observations and experiences of 
classroom teachers. All this has been 
done so that children may develop 
more economically the skills in the 
three Rs and that, having so learned 
them, they may employ them more 
proficiently, confidently, and fruit- 
fully. 

See now what has been happening 
to make our curriculum functional in 
the matter of information and 
knowledge. Everywhere in pedagogi- 
cal literature one encounters such 
words as ‘“‘meaning,” “concept,” 
“idea,” “principle,” “relationship,” 
“generalization”—words associated 
with a view of learning that puts a 
premium upon intelligence. 

Everywhere, too, one encounters 
cautions against encouraging chil- 
dren to memorize what they should 
understand. New terms in the sub- 
jects are carefully introduced, a term 
or two at a time and then with a 
maximum of direct experience to 
give them meaningful content. Re- 
search is examining the backgrounds 
of children to determine when they 
are ready to profit from instruction 
and how far we may take them at any 
given time. 

Explanations formerly expressed 
in adult language and regarded as 
ample if stated in a sentence or two 
now really explain. In words well 
within children’s vocabularies ex- 
planations run to a paragraph or two 
in length. There is less telling and 
showing on the part of teachers and 
more exploration and active discov- 
ery of meanings on the part of chil- 
dren. 

In what I have been saying I am 
not implying that we have attained 
perfection, that there are no further 
steps to be taken toward a functional 
curriculum in the three Rs. We have 
a long way to go, but I am confident 
that we are headed in the right direc- 
tion. 


Meeting Criticism 


But how much of all this is known 
to our public? How many of our 
school patrons know we are trying to 
make the three Rs more intelligible 
to children? How many of them are 
familiar with the gains we have 
made? We have a truly impressive 
story to tell. Why do we not tell it? 

We are under the stern necessity 
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Today we teach the 
three Rs functionally. 


of dealing somehow with the criti- 
cism that our schools are neglecting 
the three Rs. Several courses of action 
are open to us: 

[1] We may deliberately adopt a 
do-nothing policy and view the criti- 
cism as a transient nuisance that will 
pass shortly if we pay it no heed. To 
take this position is, in my opinion, 
fraught with real danger. At best, it 
must lessen respect for the quality of 
our professional leadership and 
statesmanship; at worst, it can feed 
the flames of criticism and lead to a 
worse conflagration. 

[2] We can angrily denounce our 
critics as trouble-makers bent on the 
destruction of our public schools. 
Some of our critics unquestionably 
belong to this category, but probably 
not many. The rest deserve some- 
thing better than contemptuous in- 
vective. 

[3] We can try to prove the criti- 
cism to be groundless by collecting 
data to show that achievement in the 
three Rs is higher today than it was 
20 or 30 years ago. 

This third course of action is at 
least positive and honest, and I be- 
lieve that we should make full use of 
it. Yet, I am none too optimistic 
about its effectiveness. 

In the first place, achievement to- 
day is not always as good as we want 
it to be. 

In the second place, comparative 
data of the kind in question are sus- 
ceptible to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Suppose today’s test results are 
somewhat superior to yesteryear’s. 
Oughtn’t they to be vastly superior 
in. view of the large increases in 
school expenditures, of higher paid 
and better trained teachers, of greatly 
improved texts and _ instructional 
materials, of the longer school day 
and school year, of the benefit of re- 
search, and so on and on? 

It is not easy to balance such favor- 
ing factors against others that oper- 
ate to our disadvantage—the greatly 
expanded curriculum, less time per 
subject, lower average capacity by 
reason of our having in classrooms 
the total population of school age. 

In the third place, in the best of 
circumstances the effects of such stud- 

ies are likely to be temporary. We 
must make similar studies every three 
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or five years to meet or to forestall 
new attacks. 

[4] There is a fourth course of ac- 
tion which may well be coupled with 
the third. As I have suggested before, 
it is a continuous program of edu- 
cating the community. This means 
taking our patrons into our confi- 
dence and—just as important—their 
taking us into their confidence. I be- 
lieve that much of the criticism lev- 
eled against the schools has its source 
in poor public relations. And I be- 
lieve that, possessing adequate un- 
derstanding, the real friends of edu- 
cation will rally to our support. 


For Improvement of Education 

We should invite lay citizens to 
participate actively in planning our 
educational program and in assessing 
its results. Parents should be inter- 
ested equally with us in what is aimed 
for and in what is achieved. They can 
help us clarify our purposes, collect 
relevant data, and examine their im- 
plications. 

For one thing, they have peculiar 
opportunities in the home and in the 
community to observe the products 
of our schools and to evaluate these 
products more realistically than we 
can. And all these things citizens need 
to do if they are to comprehend at all 
our evolving curriculum, a curricu- 
lum characterized by variety in con- 
tent and in adaptation to individual 
children. 
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I am suggesting no abdication of 
professional responsibility. We can 
bring to the cooperative study of the 
school program types of expertness 
that our citizens in general recognize 
and accept. I foresee relatively little 
trouble at this point. 

I admit some professional educa- 
tors are not as optimistic as I. Our 
experiences are probably different. I 
have never found school patrons un- 
willing to accord expertness its due, 
but I may have been unusually fortu- 
nate. If my experience in this matter 
is atypical, my statement above needs 
modification; and I should want to 
align myself with those who demand 
for expertness the place and recogni- 
tion to which it is entitled. 

I do foresee greater difficulty else- 
where, perhaps most in the matter of 
our learning how to collaborate with 
laymen and their learning how to 
collaborate with us, with mutual 
confidence and respect and in a spirit 
of genuine cooperation. But lay-pro- 
fessional cooperation is not a novel 
idea, nor is it romantically idealistic. 
On the contrary, it has been tried out 
here and there thruout the country. 
The success of these attempts war- 
rants our extending them. 

I should hope we might do so, not 
as an expedient, not as a clever de- 
fensive measure to quell criticism, 
but as the right thing to do in any 
circumstances for the improvement 
of education in our society. + 
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OU and millions of other citizens 
agree that a convention of the 
NEA makes news. That’s why top 
reporters were in Detroit June 29- 
July 4 to wire home accounts of edu- 
cational issues warmly debated at 
NEA’s ninetieth annual meeting. 
But did these news stories tell you 
of the beauty of tall towers pointing 
upward from the blue Detroit River 
. . of that extra pitch of excite- 
ment when some said “Attack!” while 
others counseled “Go slow” in the 
American Legion controversy ‘ 
of the drama of farewell to an elder 
statesman of education .. . of lobby 
songfests which proved that the con- 
ventional thing to do is sometimes 
unconventional? 


Profession in Panorama 

Unless news dispatches impelled 
you to “wish I’d been there,” they 
did not give you a complete word 
picture of a meeting at once colorful, 
intense, and significant. In the huge 
Masonic Temple 10 blocks from 
downtown Detroit, 3520 delegates 
sat under the banners of 48 states, 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. The setting 
resembled that of a political conven- 
tion, but there were no floor fights, 
hoarse shouting, parading, filibuster- 
ing, or smoke-filled rooms. Instead, 
one saw the educational profession 
of America in panorama as he may 
never before have seen it. 

From the convention floor and the 
galleries packed with visitors there 
radiated the fervent idealism of a 
profession on the march. Here were 
more than red-white-and-blue bunt- 
ing, 50-piece bands, and flaming ora- 
tory. Here a quieter patriotism pre- 
sumed a love of country and showed 
a determination to reinforce democ- 
racy by schools even better than those 
which have greatly contributed to 
our heritage. 

Delegates banished early-morning 
sleepiness by cheering as state and re- 
gional songs were played on the elec- 
tronic organ. Then they stood at at- 
tention for the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and Pledge of Allegiance, which 
opened all morning sessions. These 
morning meetings were official busi- 
ness sessions. The afternoons fea- 
tured smaller discussion meetings, 
and the evenings were devoted to in- 





Mr. Powell is managing editor of the 
Kansas Teacher, official publication of 
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spirational and informative ad- 
dresses. 

In this truly Representative As- 
sembly, delegates from small states 
and small local associations had 
equal stature with members of larger 
delegations. Speaking thru micro- 
phones spotted over the hall were 
soft-voiced Southerners, effervescent 
Californians, more restrained New 
Englanders. Different as these people 
were in accent and approach, they 
were united in the enthusiasm with 
which they tackled problems vital 
to the profession. 


Convention Actions 


At no time was this unity more 
evident than on July 2 when the as- 
sembly unanimously gave final ap- 
proval to the formation of a Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. This action as- 
sured teaching’s status as a major 
profession where-a newcomer’s train- 
ing must meet standards set by the 
profession itself. 

The new council, sponsored by 
five major educational organizations, 
aims to begin accrediting institutions 
July 1, 1954. After that date any in- 
stitution which does not meet council 
standards will run the risk of being 
unable to attract students who wish 
to train as teachers. 

At the Wednesday business session 
concern centered on the American 
Legion Magazine article, “Your 
Child Is Their Target.” At stake in 
the indignation over charges made 
against teachers, the NEA, and the 
public schools, were the heretofore 
friendly and mutually beneficial re- 
lations between the Legion and the 
NEA. 

Since 1921 the two organizations 
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had worked together for the cause of 
education, had _ traditionally  ex- 
changed convention courtesies, and 
had maintained a joint committee. 
Was the article’s questioning of the 
patriotic intent of teachers-an error 
of judgment not representative of the 
feelings of American Legion mem- 
bers as a whole? 

After tempers had cooled and scat- 
tered demands for a showdown had 
subsided, NEA delegates adopted— 
without a dissenting vote—a state- 
ment which deplored the article and 
which asked space in the American 
Legion Magazine for a proper reply. 
The statement asserted the NEA’s 
firm faith in sound Americanism and 
its pride in “a century-long record of 
loyal support of the freedoms estab- 
lished by our forefathers and upheld 
by their descendants for genera- 
tions.” 

Other resolutions found the dele- 
gates [1] commending the Federal 
Communications Commission for set- 
ting aside television channels for 
noncommercial educational use; [2] 
expressing appreciation to commit- 
tees and commissions of public-spir- 
ited citizens for working with parent- 
teacher associations, boards of edu- 
cation, and school staffs in develop- 
ing modern programs of education; 
and [3] reaffirming the stand that all 
agencies charged with spending pub- 
lic funds for education should devote 
such funds exclusively to publicly 
controlled and tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions. 


Exhibits, Elections, Tours 


Of course, there was much besides 
“resoluting” at this ninetieth annual 
meeting. ‘Twenty-three NEA depart- 
ments met in conjunction with the 
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convention. Six dozen breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, banquets, teas, 
and receptions were listed in the 
Delegates Manual and Program! 
Film and film-strip exhibits, audio- 
visual previews, and consultations 
daily attracted hundreds to the 
Grand Ballroom of the Statler. 

And the NEA elections, affecting 
as they do nearly one-half million 
teachers, brought competition and 
excitement to the fore. 

While Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, 
Ohio, had no opposition for the NEA 
presidency, there was a real race for 
first vicepresident and for positions 
on the Executive Committee. 

Aspirants for office made speeches 
from the convention platform and at 
various state meetings. Their advo- 
cates were equally active in button- 
holing prospective voters. When bal- 
loting ended, David H. Stewart of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, had been 
elected first vicepresident. Colon L. 
Schaibly of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and Martha Shull of Portland, Ore- 
gon, were named to the Executive 
Committee. Voters also chose 11 vice- 
presidents and 22 NEA state direc- 
tors. 

Infectious gaiety made memorable 
Friendship Night with its informal 
reception followed by a dance where 
delegates wore everything from eve- 
ning gowns to sport clothes — and 
topped off their dress with a souvenir 
Puerto Rican sombrero or a Hawai- 
ian lei. Lending an exotic air to the 
convention were orchids flown to 
Detroit by the Hawaiian delegation 
and native costumes worn by visitors 
from India, Egypt, and the Orient. 

The area near the Masonic Tem- 
ple and the tall-spired hotel district 
bordering Grand Circus Park and fa- 
mous Woodward Avenue were made 
more colorful by the gay ribbons 
and bustle of convention delegates. 
And the Motor City offered a wide 
range of amusements to its visitors— 
major league baseball, steamship 
trips, a tunnel journey under the 
Detroit River to Windsor, Canada, 
and views of exclusive residences 
at Grosse Pointe. Convention-spon- 
sored tours included visits to several 
automobile plants, to Greenfield 


Village, and to the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum. 


Elder Statesman Retires 


Sightseeing, fun, controversy, seri- 
ous discussion of topics vital to the 
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profession—all blended to make full 
and impressive the week of June 29 
thru July 4. But from the opening 
vesper service to the final night’s ses- 
sion at Detroit, there was an over- 
tone which penetrated even the stri- 
dent moments of the big convention 
—“This is farewell to that grand 
statesman of education, NEA’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, Willard E. Givens.” 

Tho delegates were heartened by 
knowledge of the brilliant talents of 
the secretary-elect, William G. Carr, 
they were sad to part with a man 
who acknowledged their opening 
night applause with his typical 
modesty: 

“When a man is doing what he 
loves to do, he should not receive 
praise for it.” 

But even as the delegates appre- 
ciated his modesty, they were remem- 
bering their national association as 
it was in 1935 when Dr. Givens be- 
came its head—160,883 members with 
an annual budget of $478,285. They 
were contrasting this with the vital, 
pulsing organization of today with 
its 490,968 members and its recently 
adopted budget of $2,750,150. 

On Classroom Teacher Night, 
heart-warming tribute was paid to 
Dr. Givens in the pageant, “An Ap- 
ple for the Teacher.”” During another 
session A. C. Flora, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, retraced Dr. Giv- 
ens’ career from its start at Lost 
Woods School in Indiana, thru posi- 
tions as city superintendent in Calli- 
fornia and as superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Hawaii, to 17 years 
as NEA executive secretary. 

When large, white-haired Dr. Giv- 
ens, his ruddy face still reflecting 
past suns of Hawaii and California, 
stood on the final night to make his 
valedictory, there occurred an im- 
pulsive standing ovation for this man 
who had played a leading part in 
making great the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


And Next Year... 

Not always will there be such 
drama at NEA conventions. But the 
nobility, the idealism of the profes- 
sion always are there — along with 
programs sighificant and stature-de- 
veloping to you as a teacher. If you 
have glimpsed enough of this year’s 
convention to make you “wish I'd 
been there,” then you and your local 
will want to start planning for next 
summer’s convention. + 























Did you know— 


that the new GI Bill embodies rec- 
ommendations made by NEA? 
Chairman Rankin of the House 
Veterans Affairs Committee re- 
quested the NEA to make them. 
[See page 344.] 


that passage of Arizona’s teacher- 
tenure law was aided by the 
NEA Defense Commission’s 
Chandler investigation? So say 
Arizona educational leaders. 


that the reservation of TV chan- 
nels for education can be cred- 
ited in large part to efforts of the 
Joint Committee on Education- 
al Television? The NEA helped 
form this committee. 


that the NEA Research Division 
annually answers more than 
10,000 letters requesting infor- 
mation about education? 


that a $1000 award was received 
last spring by the NEA in behalf 
of the nation’s teachers? Lord 
and Taylor, New York depart- 
ment store, made the award in 
recognition of teachers’ work in 
human relations. 


that last year 1,924,963 copies of 
special helps for American Edu- 
cation Week were prepared and 
distributed by the NEA? That, 
in addition, the NEA made 
available 79,000 leaflets pre- 
pared by the other sponsoring 
organizations: the Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the 
American Legion? 


that It Starts in the Classroom 
has sold at the rate of 200 copies 
a day ever since its publication 
in June 1951? This public-rela- 
tions handbook for teachers was 
prepared by the National School 
Public Relations Association, an 
NEA department. 


that more than 1200 different 
publications are available from 
the NEA? These deal with all 
phases of education. Approxi- 
mately $500,000 worth are sold 
annually, 
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ICTURES are a means of com- 

munication older and frequently 
more effective than writing. There- 
fore, I believe teachers who rely ex- 
clusively on words are missing many 
opportunities for effective teaching. 
Most teachers do use visual aids in 
the classroom, such as bulletinboard 
displays, movies, and filmstrips. But 
they do not realize the full poten- 
tiality of using art in their teaching 
if they do not tap the creative re- 
sources of their students. 


The Experimental Program 


For the past six summers the Uni- 
versity of California Demonstration 
Secondary School at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has experimented with a pro- 
gram in which art is an integral part 
of each subject. It now seems clear 
that classes are more vital to students 
when they are encouraged to inter- 
pret their understanding of class 
work by drawing pictures or by clip- 
ping appropriate illustrations from 
magazines and newspapers. 

Basic to our experimental pro- 
grams was the graphic lab—a room 
equipped with everything needed by 
the various subjectmatter classes for 
doing their own art work. An art 
teacher was assigned halftime to the 
room to assist subject teachers and 
students with layouts and lettering 
and to suggest ideas if necessary. 

To start the program, the art 
teacher visited each of the subject 
teachers and tried to show how the 
graphic lab could be most useful to 
them in teaching their particular 


Mr. Matteson is in charge of the art 
program at the University of California 
Demonstration Secondary School at Oak- 
land, California, which is described in 
this article. The drawings were made 
by Mr. Matteson; the photograph was 
taken by William Kidder, director of the 
school’s summer audio-visual program. 
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subjects. Sample displays were made 
for many of the teachers by the art 
teacher. . 

The English and _ social-studies 
teachers immediately saw how stu- 
dents could illustrate units in litera- 
ture and history. Teachers shared 
their ideas, and each new display sug- 
gested new ideas to all the teachers 
who saw it. Each teacher found that 
his subject could be visuaiized. Be- 
fore long, students were extending 
their bulletinboards by tacking col- 
ored corrugated paper over unused 
blackboards and wall areas. 

Social-studies students in groups 
and individually made maps, graphs, 
illustrations of government lines of 
authority, and gathered and mount- 
ed pictures from magazines. The 
English department in teaching ap- 
preciation of mood in poetry used 
finger-painting equipment; each stu- 
dent illustrated the mood of a poem 
by colors and shapes on paper. 

Music and dancing classes created 
instructional posters on the right and 
wrong ways to perform. Students 
themselves posed for the illustrations. 

Perhaps the few examples given 
above are enough to suggest how 
you could use art in your own teach- 
ing. Once an art program is started, 
it gains momentum until there seems 
to be no limit to its uses. 


Obstacles 


After a summer of using the graph- 
ic lab in our demonstration school, 
teachers are ready to set up graphic 
programs in their regular schools. 
Problems involved in setting up such 
programs will be minor. 

Our biggest difficulty in operating 
the demonstration school, after over- 
coming the teachers’ reluctance to 
experiment, was lettering. Very few 
people, students or teachers, were 
capable of doing lettering which they 
considered good enough for bulletin- 
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board displays, and of course the art 
teacher himself couldn’t do all the 
lettering. 

We surmounted this obstacle in 
part by providing stencil forms and 
plastic letters which could be pinned 
onto bulletinboards. A rubber stamp 
with interchangeable letters was also 
helpful. In most schools, however, 
there would probably be a lettering 
class capable of assisting with dis- 
play signs. 

The cost of graphic material 
should not be excessive. Thirty cents 
for each student for a year should 
more than cover materials used in 
the program. There is some waste, of 
course, when the students make mis- 
takes in making their displays, but 
as our own principal, Robert Brown- 
lee, said to me when I was worrying 
about a 35-cent piece of posterboard 
that had been discarded by a careless 
student, “A little waste of money is 
so much less expensive than our wast- 
ing the abilities of students and 
teachers by not providing the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression.” 


Chief Values 


In summary, | would say the main 
benefits from the graphic program 
are these: 

[1] The subjectmatter teacher is 
able to reach more students by using 
the graphic approach in addition to 
the regular technics. More students 
are involved.in learning activity, and 
more students are led to use their 
creative imagination. Greater learn- 
ing is the result. 

[2] Students have to know their 
subjectmatter well to express it sim- 
ply in pictures. They must under- 
stand and interpret facts in order 
to change ideas from a written and 
spoken to a pictorial medium of ex- 
pression. Memorization of the text 
is not enough. 

[3] Students receive satisfaction 
from seeing their work displayed in 
the classroom—particularly the stu- 
dent who has had too few success ex- 


periences. The less-articulate  stu- 


The English 


dents are also given a chance to ex- 
press themselves in a different me- 
dium and receive the recognition of 
their classmates. 

[4] A greater interest is taken in 
the subject. After a student has 
looked thru several magazines for 
photographs to illustrate a point in 
government, for example, every ar- 
ticle on government from then on is 
likely to have special interest for 
that student. 

[5] Students have a greater appre- 
ciation of art. They recognize art as 
being a part of everyday life; they 
see how basic art experiences are re- 
lated to the subjectmatter of their 
classes. Art is not 
subject. 


just an isolated 


[6] The classroom is more attrac- 
tively decorated. 

These and other benefits have 
made the experimental program well 
worth the effort and expense. We are 
sure that other also could 
profit by using more art in teaching. 


schools 


department in teaching appreciation 


of mood in poetry used finger-painting equipment. 











Women Administrators 
in Higher Education 


HEORETICALLY = a person 

should be put into a particular 
job because he can do the work. 
Usually this rule is observed; yet, one 
wonders if women are being offered 
college administrative positions in 
proportion to the number of women 
qualified and available. We know 
that there are more men than wom- 
en in administrative positions in 
school systems and colleges. 

The National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education is in- 
terested in this problem but has 
sponsored no feminist movements. 
With the NEA Research Division, it 
tries to get the facts for consideration 
by the profession. In 1951, it pub- 
lished a study of women in adminis- 
trative positions in school systems. 
This year’s study concerned women 
administrators in colleges. [See Ad- 
ministrative Women in Higher Ed- 
ucation, May 1952, 32 pages, 25¢; 
NEA.] 


How Many Are 
College Administrators? 


The 971 colleges taking part in 
the study reported 25,548 adminis- 
trative positions ranging from pres- 
ident to director of food services. 
[See table for positions listed 30 or 
more times.] Of the more than 25,000 
positions reported, 7053, or 27.6%, 
were heid by women in 1951-52. Pri- 
vate coeducational colleges reported 
22.3%; public coeducational col- 
leges, 21.4%; women’s colleges, 
73.7%; and men’s colleges, only 
8.1%. 

Women seem to fare best in the 
Southeast, where 24.7% of the col- 
lege administrators are women. 

The size of the institution makes 
a difference. In colleges of fewer than 
500 students 28.59% of the adminis- 


Miss Steinmetz is president of the Na- 
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trators are women; in colleges enroll- 
ing 5000 or more, only 12.6°;. 


What Types of Positions? 


Naturally women predominate in 
positions considered “women’s 
work.” For example, nearly all deans 
of women are women, but one pub- 
lic college reported a woman dean 
of men. 

Eight in 10 directors of food serv- 
ice are women; nearly 8 in 10 direc- 
tors of residence; and almost 7 in 10 
head librarians. Al- 
most half of the reg- 
istrars, directors of 
student guidance, 
and directors of 


other hand, 92 in 100 occupy posi- 
tions that are responsible to the 
president or an immediate assistant. 


How Many Women on 
Governing Boards? 


There are no women board mem- 
bers in 35% of the colleges. In the 
others, 12% are women. Grouping 
institutions by percent of women on 
boards did not show clearly whether 
the presence of woman board mem- 
bers affects college policy on employ- 
ment of women. Probably size and 
type of institution have more influ- 
ence. Only a few colleges have writ- 
ten policies on the subject. 


A Final Word 

The role of women in college ad- 
ministration needs further study. 
The National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education knows 
that women must qualify themselves 
for administrative positions. But this 
question must be considered: “Are 
women who are adequately prepared 
for administrative positions fairly 
considered when college administra- 
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The types of positions listed in the table are selected from a longer list of those reported. The table 

includes ali of the types of positions listed on the questionnaire and other positions reported 30 or more 

ic of the private colleges. Assistants, such as assistant librarian, assistant dean, 

assistant director of health, etc. have not been included. Positions marked with en asterisk (*) were 
printed in the questionnaire. 
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W hat happened to education 


in the second session 


of the Eighty-Second Congress ? 


ITH the exception of the new 

GI Bill [see page 344], the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-Second 
Congress confined its legislative ac- 
tivities primarily to defense-related 
measures. In its drive for economy, it 
classified educational legislation as 
a nonessential expenditure. The fol- 
lowing overview of Congressional ac- 
tion on legislation affecting educa- 
tion bears witness to this statement. 

Aid for federally affected areas— 
Congress granted new funds for the 
operation of Public Laws 815 and 
874. These laws provide federal aid 
for areas seriously affected by the 
defense program. 

During the coming fiscal year, 
195 million dollars will be available 
for federal aid for school construc- 
tion in these areas [PL815]. Forty 
million dollars will be available for 
maintenance and operation in such 
areas [PL874]. 

Social Security—Congress passed 
social-security legislation which: [1] 
continues the ban against old-age- 
and-survivors-insurance coverage of 
state and local employes already cov- 
ered by a retirement system; [2] in- 
creases monthly payments by $5 or 
1214%, whichever is greater; and 
[3] permits participants to earn up 
to $75 per month. 

Investigation of educational foun- 
dations and organizations—In April 
the House of Representatives created 
a seven-man committee ‘to conduct 
a full and complete investigation and 
study of educational and_philan- 
thropic foundations and other com- 
parable organizations which are ex- 
empt from federal income taxation 
to determine which such founda- 
tions and organizations are using 
their resources for . . . un-American 
and subversive activities or for pur- 
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poses not in the interest or tradition 
of the United States.” 

The committee is to report to the 
House by January 1, 1953. Congress- 
man Edward Cox [D-Ga.] is chair- 
man. Other committee members are 
Aime Forand [D-R.I.], Brooks Hays 
[D-Ark.], Donald O’Toole [D-N.Y.], 
Angier Goodwin [R-Mass.], Carroll 
Reece [R-Tenn.], and Richard Simp- 
son [R-Pa.]. Harold M. Keele of Chi- 
cago has been named legal counsel 
on the committee staff. 

General federal aid to education— 
Several bills to provide general fed- 
eral aid to education were before 
the second session, but no action was 
taken. The House Education and 
Labor Committee established a sub- 
committee to study pending bills for 
federal aid, but the subcommittee 
considered only bills relating to 
school construction. 

Federal aid for school construc- 
tuion—The above-mentioned subcom- 
mittee held hearings on measures to 
provide federal aid for school con- 
struction. In mid-June, it reported 
to the full committee a new bill 
[HR8145].. When Congress _ad- 
journed, the committee had taken 
no final action on the bill. 

This bill would allocate funds to 
the states on the basis of school-age 
population; the states would allot 
these funds to local districts which 
make the greatest effort and have the 
greatest need. Aid under HR8145 
would be for a period of five years 
and would be limited to construction 
of public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Senators Lister Hill and James E. 


ROBERT H. WYATT 


Murray introduced a similar bill in 
the Senate, $3358, but again no final 
committee action was taken. 

Tax exemption of teachers’ retire- 
ment income—When Congress ad- 
journed, there were pending 19 bills 
to provide federal-income-tax  ex- 
emption for part or all income re- 
ceived by retired persons as annuities 
or pensions. The Forand Bill [HR- 
2764], which had the greatest support 
from educational groups, would have 
provided exemption up to $1800 on 
retirement incomes of public em- 
ployes. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, despite an apparently 
favorable reaction from its members, 
did not hold hearings on this legis- 
lation. 

Scholarship aid—The Federal Se- 
curity Agency sent to Congress a pro- 
posed Student Aid Bill to provide 
federal scholarships and loans to se- 
lected needy students in higher edu- 
cation. FSA Administrator Oscar 
Ewing said he hoped for Congres- 
sional action early next year. 

Universal Military Training—On 
October 29, 1951, the National Se- 
curity Training Commission pro 
posed to Congress a program under 
which all men reaching 18 would be 
liable to six months of military train- 
ing followed by seven and one-half 
years of reserve duty. 

The House and Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committees held hearings on 
universal military training legisla- 
tion during January and February 
1952. The House committee reported 
out a revised UMT bill, but on 
March 4 the House voted 2536-162 to 
return the bill to committee. The 
Senate bill was never reported out 
of committee. 

Altho Congress cut drastically the 
funds for the National Security 
Training Commission, it is believed 
efforts will be made to revive UMT 
legislation early in the Eighty-Third 
Congress. + 
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The New GI Bill 


N JUNE 27, 1950, American 
a) troops went into action in Korea 
under the banner of the United Na- 
tions. Within a month Congress be- 
gan to examine the question of vet- 
erans benefits for members of the 
armed forces called to active duty 
during the emergency. 

On July 16, 1952, Public Law 550— 
an act providing for such benefits— 
became law. This new GI Bill grew 
out of a subcommittee’s investiga- 
tions of educational and training 
programs under the old GI Bill. 
Representative Olin E. Teague of 
lexas headed the subcommittee. 

Without exception the new law 
embodies the principles supported 
and defended in hearings and de- 
bates by the NEA, its Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, 
and its Department of Higher Edu- 
cation. 


NEA Recommendations 


At the request of Chairman John 
Rankin of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, the NEA early sub- 
mitted a statement on the proposed 
legislation. The statement declared 
that restoring lost educational op- 
portunities to veterans of Korea was 
a proper duty of the government. 
The statement made five specific 
recommendations. 

First, the NEA recommended that 
“benefits for veterans should be 
established as scholarship assistance 

rather than constitute a type 
of bonus for service.” Any such aid 
should remain separate from aid to 
disabled veterans. 

Second, the NEA endorsed the 
principle of screening and approving 
all educational and training institu- 
tions seeking to participate in vet- 
erans educational programs. 

Third, the NEA favored a new sys- 
tem of financing under which educa- 
tional benefit payments would go 
directly to individual veterans rather 
than to educational institutions. 
“Such a provision,” the NEA felt, 
“would not only serve to eliminate 
unnecessary and expensive bookkeep- 
ing on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment and the institutions con- 
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cerned, but also would enable the 
veteran to have flexibility in the dis- 
bursement of his payment and great- 
er assurance of receiving the maxi- 
mum return from his allotment.” 
Despite opposition, this feature be- 
came the hallmark of the new bill. 

Fourth, the NEA suggested that 
educational benefits “should be ad- 
ministered thru the US Office of 
Education, as the regularly estab- 
lished educational agency of the fed- 
eral government.” The long-accepted 
relationship of the Office of Educa- 
tion with all levels of American edu- 
cation was cited as evidence of ca- 
pability. 

Fifth, the NEA recommended re- 
taining the clauses of the old GI Bill 
which prohibit federal interference 
with educational institutions. 

The Association believed that these 
principles would facilitate admin- 
istration, produce economy, and 
guarantee sound opportunities for 
veterans. 


Significance of New Law 


PL550 establishes for the first time 
a definite scholarship relationship 
between veterans and the federal 
government. This new pattern for 
federal educational assistance may 
well apply to a generation of service 
personnel; it will probably provide 
the basis for any future government- 
al scholarship aid to nonveteran 
students. 

Experts estimate that there will 
be 1,180,000 Korean veterans by Sep- 
tember 1952. Probably half of these 
veterans (590,000 individuals) will 
apply for educational benefits. As- 








suming the maintenance of an armed 
force of some 3,500,000, we can ex- 
pect 750,000 veterans to receive edu- 
cational benefits each year after the 
program is in full operation. This 
means that not less than $1 billion 
per year in federal funds will flow 
to veteran students. 

A byproduct of the new law has 
been closer cooperation between edu- 
cational organizations and the fed- 
eral government. Congressman 
Teague writes: “In developing a re- 
lationship between the federal gov- 
ernment and the educational insti- 
tutions of the nation, it is necessary 
that the Congress depend on repre- 
sentatives of the educational system 
for advice. In the preparation of this 
legislation, the National Education 


Association has rendered an _ out- 
standing contribution. ; 
Provisions of PL550 

PL550 has the following _ pro- 


visions: 

[1] It grants 114 days of education 
or training for each day of active 
duty on or after June 27, 1950, up 
to a closing date to be determined 
by Congress or the President. Service 
personnel may earn credit for edu- 
cational benefits up to a maximum 
of 36 calendar months. 

[2] It provides that the educational 
or training program be started by 
August 20, 1954, or two years after 
discharge (whichever is later), and 
be completed within seven years 
after discharge. 

[3] It permits only one change in 
program. 

[4] It generally prohibits avoca- 
tional and recreational courses. 

[5] It provides, with specified ex- 
ceptions, that courses must have been 
in existence for two years prior to 
enrolment of the veteran. 

[6] It provides for single monthly 
allotments to be paid directly to the 
veteran. For fulltime instruction, 
such payments will be: no depend- 
ents, $110; one dependent, $135; 
more than one dependent, $160. 
Other payments depend on the vet- 
eran’s program. 

[7] It requires the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to work thru the Office 
of Education in dealing with state 
and local agencies and their pro- 
grams. 

—J. L. MCCASKILL, director, NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 
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An article for 
every teacher— 
elementary, 
secondary, 


and college 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


I instruction in reading as effec- 
tive today as it formerly was? 
In 1948 Gray ' compared scores on 
tests given at five Grand Rapids 
[Michigan] schools with scores on 
the same oral- and _ silent-reading 
tests given 32 years before. He found 
marked progress in comprehension. 
In reading speed, the schools had 
apparently held their own. 


Which is better for teaching begin- 
ning reading—the non-oral method 
or the oral method? 

From 1935 to 1945 McDade * exper- 
imented with the non-oral method 
of teaching reading in first and sec- 
ond grade. Under this method words 
were matched with objects, pictures, 
and actions. Oral preparation pre- 
ceded reading, but pronunciation of 
written words was avoided. Pupils 
were urged to “think” the meaning 
of words. McDade hoped by this 
method to prevent lip movement 
during silent reading, eliminate 
inner speech, concentrate attention 
on meaning, and increase speed. 

Buswell* appraised the non-oral 
method by testing children in grades 
three and six. He compared reading 
scores made by the non-oral group 
with scores made by a control group 
taught by the oral method. The non- 
oral group equalled or excelled the 
oral group in every phase tested. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


About the Teaching of Reading 


Today, specialists generally rec- 
ommend a combination of oral and 
silent reading. This practice econ- 
omizes effort, contributes enrich- 
ment values, and helps teachers to 
discover individual differences. Be- 
cause youngsters are already familiar 
with speech, the oral method is most 
often used with beginners. 


Is there a best method of teaching 
beginning reading? 

The history of reading instruction 
shows many changes in methodology 
—the alphabet method, phonetic 
method, word method, phrase meth- 
od, sentence method, and story meth- 
od. In use today, we have the natural 
method, experience-reading method, 
unified - experience method, _basic- 
reader methods, and countless class- 
room variations. 

But there is no best method. Long 
ago, Gray * found “a wide range in 
the average achievement of the 
classes, and of individuals within 
classes, that follow a given method.” 
He noted that reading progress is 
particularly influenced by the efh- 
ciency of individual teachers and the 
tendency for certain children to 
profit most from certain methods. 

Tho we have no best method, we 
do have helpful recommendations 
from leaders in primary education: 

[1] The reading program aims to 


Research Says—|] 


At the request of many readers, 
THE JOURNAL will present this 
year a new series of articles inter- 
preting basic research findings of 
importance to the classroom teach- 
er. Reprints of the previous series 
are available without charge from 
Section R, NEA JOURNAL. The 
present article is based on a talk 
by Miss Whipple [supervisor of 
reading, Detroit Public Schools] at 
the NEA meeting in Detroit. After 
the speech, dozens of teachers 
asked that it be printed, 





develop the child as a person. A 
teacher should be as much interested 
in a child’s social development dur- 
ing reading activities as in his vocab- 
ulary improvement. 

[2] Reading is only a part of the 
communications program and should 
be integrated with other language 
experiences. 

[3] Reading should be delayed un- 
til a child is mature enough to profit 
from instruction. Readiness activi- ' 
ties bring better achievement. 

[4] A good reading method has 
these characteristics: controlled in- 
troduction of new words, systematic 
repetition of those words in context, 
correlation of supplementary and 
basic materials, and use of technics 
which reinforce one another. 

[5] Reading instruction should 
meet individual needs. This means a 
variety of daily activities and fre- 
quent work with small groups and 
individual children. 

[6] In teaching word recognition, 
meaning rather than word drill 
should be emphasized. Phonetic 
training is now regarded as a technic 
of word analysis, not a method of 
teaching reading. 


What are current recommenda- 
tions about basic-reading programs 
in upper-elementary grades? 

Russell and Anderson * questioned 
a sampling of 110 reading specialists 
and found that most of them agree 
on the desirability of unit organiza- 
tion of materials, equal division of 
content between fact and fiction, pro- 
vision of manuals for teachers, and 
vocabulary control .at the fourth- 
grade level. Some leaders want vocab- 
ulary control continued past fourth 
grade, but others feel that such con- 
trol destroys literary quality and 
originality of style. 

The specialists stressed the impor- 
tance of dictionary work and fa- 
vored phonetic analysis as a means of 
developing word power. Less than 


half of them favored the use of work- 
books. 
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In what grade shall basic instruc- 
tion in reading end? 

Most reading specialists recom- 
mend systematic reading instruction 
from elementary school into college. 
In 1945 Traxler * surveyed 133 high- 
schools and colleges, and found that 
only about one school in four had 
a developmental-reading program to 
meet the needs of all students. Most 
of the schools tried to provide for 
developmental reading largely thru 
free reading opportunities and inci- 
dental guidance. 


What factors influence growth in 
comprehension and interpretation? 

Comprehension is not a single skill 
but a complex of several skills, abili- 
ties, and attitudes. Russell * indicates 
that comprehension operates on four 
different levels: The simplest level is 
recognition and understanding of 
words. More complex comprehension 
involves memory of ideas. At the 
third level, the reader relates ideas 
to reach a generalization. Finally, 
comprehension can reach the level 
of interpretation—that is, utilization 
of ideas. Says Russell, “In the ele- 
mentary school such comprehension 
cannot be fully matured, but sound 
foundations for it can be laid.” 

Comprehension depends upon in- 
telligence, vocabulary, background of 
related ideas and concepts, interest 
in reading material, and desire to 
learn. A teacher can strengthen these 
factors by providing reading matter 
which gives personal satisfaction, by 
planning activities which extend 
background experiences, and by pro- 
viding an environment which stimu- 
lates desire to learn. 


Does it help to devote time in the 
content subjects to reading guidance? 

Educators have often taken it for 
eranted that children will acquire, 
without special training, the reading 
skills necessary for study activities. 
Some teachers feel that reading 
guidance in content subjects defeats 
the aim of teaching the subject. 

Research has shown, however, that 
reading guidance leads to improved 
achievement in content subjects. For 
instance, Rudolf*® found that a 
social-studies class which was given 
definite reading training made sig- 
nificant gains over a similar class 
which was given no special reading 
training. Howell ® reported distinct 


progress for both fast and slow 
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groups in grades four thru eight as 
a result of intensive training in work- 
study skills. 

Johnson *° studied the vocabu- 
laries of fifth-graders and concluded 
that youngsters need a program of 
word enrichment to understand 
books used in content subjects. Other 
studies show that a wide vocabulary 
and good reading habits are essential 
in learning arithmetic, science, and 
social studies. 

Yoakam *! has summarized expert 
opinion somewhat like this: Because 
basic reading cannot deal with all 
the specific problems which arise in 
each content field, these problems 
must be dealt with in the situation 
where the reading is done. ‘Teachers 
of content subjects should see that 
students develop needed special 
skills. Examples of such skills are 
skimming, reading for details, read- 
ing for directions, evaluating mate- 
rial, organizing ideas, outlining, 
note-taking, and problem solving. 

If a teacher is to guide content 
reading successfully, he needs to 
know reading problems, materials, 
and procedures. He cannot rely solely 
on oral instruction and demonstra- 
tions to teach his subjects. He must 
also teach students the use of reading 
in his field. 


What kinds of illustrations most 
successfully stimulate children’s read- 
ing interests? 

In 1948 Malter ** summarized 
children’s preferences for illustra- 
tive materials. He concluded that 
children prefer color, that they are 
interested in a variety of subjectmat- 
ter, and that they possibly do not 
like silhouettes. 

This spring Rudisill ** reported a 
study of picture preferences of chil- 
dren from kindergarten thru grade 
six. Because color is an important 
factor in the cost of illustrations, 
she also sought to find out what im- 
portance children attach to color. 

Rudisill concluded that a picture 
satisfies children in proportion to 
its realism. Whether the picture is 
colored or uncolored is less impor- 
tant than this appearance of realism. 
“A perfect visual representation of 
realism includes color,” Rudisill 
pointed out, “and color in pictures 
proves satisfying to the child in pro- 
portion to its success in increasing 


the impression of realism or lifelike- 
ness.” 


A report of an experiment which 


I carried out in several Detroit 
schools will appear in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal this fall. This 
fourth-grade study set out to find the 
types of illustrations which most ef- 
fectively stimulate a child’s interest 
in accompanying reading matter. 
From the study we drew the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

j1] As the number of illustrations 
in a selection increases, the interest 
of children in that selection in- 
creases. This is probably because the 
use of several pictures enables an 
artist to show a series of related 
episodes. 

[2] Large pictures are in general 
more attractive to fourth-graders 
than are small pictures. 

[3] Pictures in four colors are most 
popular. Even a slight use of color 
attracts more attention than does a 
black-and-white drawing. 

[4] Pictures with a recognized cen- 
ter of interest have greater appeal 
than those deficient in that respect. 

[5] Pictures presenting story-tell- 
ing action are more likely to stimu- 
late reading interest than pictures 
showing pointless action or lack of 
action. 


What are the comics doing to our 
children? 

Comics are popular reading. Zor- 
baugh * says they have 70 million 
monthly readers; 20 million copies 
are sold monthly. In the 6-to-11-years 
age group, 95% of all boys and 91% 
of all girls read comics regularly. 

Carr*® divides the content of 
comics into two main classes—humor 
and adventure. She says the humor 
consists of three types: adults in 
ridiculous positions, getting ahead at 
great odds, and little heroes. Adven- 
ture comics, she says, consist of fan- 
tastic adventure, general blood and 
thunder, cowboy stories, jungle stor- 
ies, and detective stories. 

Reading of comics has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages: 

On the one hand, comics crowd 
out more desirable reading; they per- 
mit poor readers to follow a story in 
pictures without trying to read; they 
portray unrealistic adventures and 
false values; and their art is usually 
of poor quality. 

On the other hand, some authori- 
ties claim that comics give the re- 
tarded reader something he enjoys; 
that, if the retarded reader follows 
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the text of comics, he gains supple- 
mentary practice; and that comics 
often permit an insecure child to ex- 
perience a sense of adventure and 
release from tension. 

Most experts feel that comics are 
not harmful to a wellbalanced child 
who reads wholesome books and 
magazines. But excessive reading of 
undesirable comics by a maladjusted 
child is real cause for alarm. 

Specialists agree that it is unwise 
to try to ban comics because chil- 
dren will continue to read them un- 
dercover. Rather, a teacher should 
study the content of comics being 
read and then make substitutes avail- 
able. Many substitutes will be books 
for quick reading at one sitting. Carr 
has compiled an excellent graded 
list of substitute books. 


Is television decreasing or elimt- 
nating reading? 

There are now nearly 18 million 
TV sets in use in the United States. 
Studies show that children in televi- 
sion homes spend an average of three 
hours a day in televiewing. 

In 1950-51 Witty *® compiled state- 
ments about TV from more than 
2000 elementary-school children in 
Evanston, Illinois. Half the children 
said they would rather watch TV 
than read; less than 25% preferred 
to read. More than 40% reported 
that the amount of their recreational 
reading had decreased since the ar- 
rival of the television set. 

Witty found that children get lit- 
tle T'V guidance in the classroom. 
He suggests that teachers find out 
what programs children see on TV; 
discuss the merits and limitations of 
these programs; suggest balanced 
recreation programs; help children 
become more efficient readers so that 
reading will be more enjoyable; pro- 
vide a variety of reading materials; 
and try to relate good books to favor- 
ite TV programs. 


How can we reduce reading re- 
tardation? 

To reduce reading retardation, 
Hester 17 recommended a thoro re- 
medial-reading program, more atten- 
tion to the development of back- 
ground experiences, greater individ- 
ualization of instruction, use of more 
interesting materials, and organiza- 
tion of a sound program of basic 
instruction. 

In a study ** in Detroit, we found 
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Clementine 
Had a party once. 
It was a 
Tea. 
Everybody 
Was too busy 
To come 

But 

They all 
Came 
Anyway 

And talked 
About 
School— 

So that 

Was 
Practically 
As good as 
Working. 


Clementine first appeared in THE JouRNAL last year. Because of 
popular demand, her contract has been renewed for another year. 





that a large proportion of retarded 
readers are of the slow-learning type. 
We concluded that a longer period 
of reading-readiness training is nec- 
essary, that children need an abun- 
dance of reading experience at each 
level of difficulty, and that class- 
rooms need varied materials to meet 
individual needs. 

Robinson ¥® has outlined three 
fundamental principles for helping 
retarded readers. They are [1] estab- 
lish good personal relationships 
which will encourage reading suc- 
cess, [2] determine the methods and 
materials which best suit the indi- 
vidual child, and [3] maintain con- 
tact with the child’s classroom teach- 
er and parents. Explain the child’s 
problems to his parents so they will 
do what they can to help. 

In general, specialists feel that 
mass teaching is responsible for much 
difficulty and failure in reading. 
Practically every specialist stresses 
greater adjustment to individual 
needs. 

This involves studying the indi- 
viduals in a class to discover their 
strong and weak points, their back- 
grounds and problems, their inter- 
ests and motives. If a child is a poor 
reader, the good teacher seeks to 
understand the causes behind his 
failure. Theh the good teacher sets 
out to remove those causes. 
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HE largest American Education Week ob- 
Case in history is reflected in these 
pictures of typical AEW activities in 1951. 
But an even greater observance of this 
school public-relations week, sponsored by 
the NEA, American Legion, US Office of 
Education, and National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, is expected this year. 
Helps for local communities in planning 
their own programs are listed below: 


General Materials 


[1] Manual for American Education Week 
1952. General suggestions for observance and 
daily program events. 2 colors. l6p. 8X10¥2 
inches. 25¢. 

[2] Poster. For use in schools, stores, pub- 
lic buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 16X21 
inches. 75¢ per package of 10. 

[3] Resource Items. A booklet of informa- 
tion about AEW topics for the use of speak- 
ers, committees, and librarians in preparing 
for programs, meetings, and exhibits. 16p. 
25¢. 

[4] An Invitation. A leaflet designed to be 
addressed to parents. Space also for personal 
message inviting them to visit school during 
AEW. 4p. Illustrated. 44,X6% inches. 25¢ 
per package of 25. 

[5] Stickers. Sheets of 10 perforated like 
stamps. For use on letters, menus, and mes- 
sages to homes and clubs. 2 colors. 142X2 
inches. 30¢ per package of 100. 

[6] Children in Today’s World. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 58. Brief statements on 
the topics and other helps. 16p. 3X5 inches. 
50¢ per package of 25. No discount. 

[7] American Education Week. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 59. Brief story of early 
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PARADES 


history, purpose, accomplishments, and 
planning, and short statements about na- 
tional sponsors. l6p. 3X5 inches. 50¢ per 
package of 25. No discount. 


Plays 

[8] We Pledge Allegiance by Margie W. 
Robertson. A play for upper-elementary and 
junior-high grades written for AEW 1952. 
Large number of brief speaking parts, but 
same children may be used in several scenes. 
l6p. 25¢. 

[9] Miss Liberty and the Children by 
Evelyn L. Bull. A play for primary grades 
written for AEW 1952. Number of char- 
acters flexible. 16p. 25¢. 

[10] Our School Today by Adelene E. 
Howland and Edna B. Trickey. A play for 
interpreting the school program written for 
AEW 1952. 17 characters. 16p. 25¢. 

[11] Schools for Freedom by Margie W. 
Robertson and Margaret T. Thomas. A play 
for junior and senior highschools written for 
AEW 1951. Large number of brief speaking 
parts, but same children may be used in 
several scenes. 20p. 25¢. 

[12] Frankie and the Firebug by Shirley 
Guralnik. A safety play for intermediate 
grades written for AEW 1949. 5 characters. 
12p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 

[13] Education—Top Priority. A 131/- 
minute radio transcribed interview between 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, NCPT presi- 
dent, on one face of disc and a 13-minute 
documentary program, Search for a Citizen, 
by Marvin Beers on other face of disc. 


American Educatio 


33-1/3 rpm. Both on one 16-inch disc. $6. 
No discount. 


Radio Scripts 

[14] Complete Set of 8 Scripts for use as 
live broadcasts. $1 per set. Titles follow: 

[15] Their Churches by Betty Thomas 
Girling. 12 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. 

[16] Their Homes by Betty Thomas Gir- 
ling. 10 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. 

[17] Their Heritage by Margaret Tyler. 
5 characters. 444 minutes. L5¢. 

[18] Their Schools by Betty Thomas Gir- 
ling. 10 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 


« 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 9-15, 1952 


GENERAL THEME: 


Children in Today’s World. 


DAILY TOPICS: 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9— 
Their Churches 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10— 
Their Homes 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER I1— 
Their Heritage 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12— 
Their Schools 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13— 
Their Country 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14— 
Their Opportunity 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15— 
Their Future 
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Week on Parade 


Parades—Sixteen highschool bands and 


26 floats passed in review in the joint 


i, [19] Their Country by Margaret Tyler. ters. $10 per print. No discount. Delivery freedom parade of the American Le- 
1 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. a cannot be guaranteed on orders received gion and the Johnstown City and Cam- 
[20] Their Opportunity by Margaret Ty- after Oct. 25. bria County, Pennsylvania, schools. 
ler. 4 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. 7 The parade was clocked at one hour 
aS 21) Their Future by Margaret Tyler. 4 Publicity Items and 41 minutes. 
characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. [24] Mat of Drawings illustrating theme Personal Invitations—San Diego elk 
aS {22} Mary’s Invitation by Helen Miller and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28-pica widths. mentary-school children delivered post- 
Gotwalt. 9 characters. 10 minutes. 15¢. 35¢. ers and invitations to visit their schools 
r- — [25] Mats of Display Advertising ready for to neighborhood merchants. 
Movie Trailer signature by sponsor. Write for free copy Billboards — An attractive, readable 
r. [23] Movie Trailer. A 2-minute 35mm __ sheet which reproduces these ads in actual billboard on a busy St. Cloud, Minne 
sound movie trailer Schools for Today’s size. Price range from 75¢ to $1.50. sota, corner invited people to visit their 
re Children. For showing in commercial thea- [26] Visit-Your-Schools Stencil. A stencil schools. 
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1952 AEW poster 
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drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where mimeographed publications are is- 
sued. Actual drawing on stencil 67% inches 
wide, placed at top of legal-sized stencil. 
Room at bottom for name of local school 
and a brief message on 8'4X11-inch sheet. 


50¢. 


Special Leaflets 

[27] Sunday Folder. A leaflet containing 
program ideas for Sunday observance for 
religious and educational leaders. 4p. 35¢ 
per package of 25. 

[28] What Are You Doing About Civil 
Defense? A leaflet prepared by the NEA 
Safety Commission. 4p. 35¢ per package 
of 25. 

[29] Homes That Fit Their Needs. A 
leaflet supplied by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 8p. 50¢ per pack- 


age of 25. 

[30] American Education Week. A leaflet 
prepared and supplied by The American 
Legion. 6p. One copy free. 

[31] The 6 R’s. A leaflet prepared by the 
US Office of Education, FSA. 24p. One copy 


School Printing Projects— Art and 
printing classes in Minneapolis Voca 
tional Highschool turned out 30,000 
place mats used for civic-group lunch 
eons. 

Store Windows—Large crowds observed 
store-window demonstrations in Mat 
toon, Illinois. 


free. For sale by Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 10¢ 


Packet 

[32] American Education Week Packet. 
Each packet contains a copy of the 4-color 
poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, An Invita 
tion; 20 copies of the 2-color sticker; man 
ual; display newspaper advertising sheet; 
leaflets—PGL No. 58, What Are You Doing 
About Civil Defense?, Homes That Fit Their 
Needs, Sunday folder, American Education 
Week folder; circulars on the radio record 
ing, scripts, movie trailer, and stencil; and 
order folder, 60¢. 
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Box Score 
on the 


UN 


$50 


As of June 1952 


This JOURNAL feature on the Unit- 
ed Nations {pages 350 - 353] is 
presented now so that teachers 
may use it in planning for UN 
Day, October 24. The material is 
adapted from UNIT [United Na- 
tions Information for Teachers]. 
UNIT is a publication of the 
United Nations Education Service 
sponsored by the NEA Committee 
on International Relations. It 

is available only to subscribers 

to the United Nations Education 
Service. For information about 
subscriptions to the service, write 
NEA headquarters. 
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THE PROBLEM: 


UN took a stand on these matters. 





Syria and Lebanon, 1946: Complained about British and 
French troops in their countries. 


Iran, 1946: Objected to Russian troops in northern Iran and 
Russian interference. 


1951: Dispute about control of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Indonesia, 1946-47: Fighting between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. 


Greece: Complained about aid by Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria to Greek rebel soldiers. 

Palestine, 1947: Britain brought question of future of Pales- 
tine before General Assembly for decision. 


Korea: In 1950, armies from North Korea invaded South 
Korea. 


Kashmir, 1948: India requested Security Council to ask 
Pakistan to stop assistance to invaders of Kashmir. 
Italian Colonies: Britain, France, Russia, and the United 


States asked General Assembly to decide what to do about 
former Italian colonies. 


Corfu Channel: Great Britain complained that Albania’s 
illegal mining of waters in channel damaged British ship- 
ping. 


Trust Territories: Trusteeship Council responsible for for- 
mer League of Nations mandated territories; also territories 
detached from enemy states as result of World War II. 


“Uniting for Peace” Resolution, 1950: US offered resolu- 
tion to strengthen General Assembly when Security Council 
is deadlocked. 


Expanded Program for Technical Assistance, 1949: UN and 
Specialized Agencies recognized need to raise standards of 
living in under-developed areas. 


Human Rights: Recognized importance of human rights 
in promoting peace. 


Disease, Poverty, Hunger and Ignorance: The only war the 
UN wants to make is against such enemies as malaria (af- 
fects 300 million people), tuberculosis (kills five million a 
year) , rinderpest (kills one million cattle annually) , cholera; 
traffic in narcotics; hunger; ignorance. 


International Law: United Nations Conference recognized 
need for international law. 


Trade: Trade barriers blocking stability and wellbeing. 


Atomic Energy and Disarmament: Need for control of 
weapons of mass destruction. 


UN Membership: “Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which accept the obli- 
gations contained in the present Charter, and in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations.” 


Specialized Agencies: UN faced with many problems requir- 
ing special programs. 
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THE ACTION: THE SCORE: 


This is what happened. This is how things stand now. 
1 IN spire of Russia’s veto Great Britain and France accepted 1 Troops withdrew peacefully. 





resolution favoring troop withdrawals. 


2 Despite Gromyko “walkout,” resolution adopted. 2 Soviet troops left peacefully; Iranian government in full 
control of its affairs. 


3 Security CounciL took up Anglo-Iranian dispute October 3 ReFeERRED to the International Court of Justice. 
1, 1951. 


4 Arter series of “cease fires” and work of Security Council, 4 Unitep Srates of Indonesia came into being, 1949; question 
dispute settled. of New Guinea not yet settled. 


5 UN’s Special Committee on the Balkans helped prevent 5 GuvERRILLA war stopped. 
more serious trouble. 


6 GENERAL ASSEMBLY recommended partition into a Jewish 6 STATE OF IsRAEL brought into being; armistice brought 
state and an Arab state. peace to Holy Land. Many questions still unsettled. 


7 Security Councit requested assistance of UN members; 7 INVADING armies driven from South Korea. Armistice nego- 
16 sent troops, 39 have given or pledged other forms of tiations still uncertain. 
assistance. 


8 CEASE-FIRE arranged by Security Council. 8 Truce lines established, but no other agreement yet. 


9 GENERAL AssEMBLY approved independence for Libya, 1952; 9 CREATED one new nation, one selfgoverning state, and 
Somaliland, 1960, with Italy as trustee; Eritrea to become promised independence to another. 
selfgoverning, federated with Ethiopia, 1952. 
10 Case referred to International Court of Justice. 10 INTERNATIONAL Court of Justice found Albania guilty, 
levied damages. 


11 Ten territories placed under trusteeship system to be ad- 11] IN Paciric, one territory administered by US; two by Aus- 
ministered by governments acting for UN; eleventh, Somali- tralia, one by New Zealand. In Africa, three by United King- 
land, placed under trusteeship system until 1960. dom; two by France; one by Belgium; one by Italy. 

12 ResoLuTion adopted. 12 UN CAN now act against aggression, even if Council is 


blocked by veto. 


13° Over $20,000,000 tor technical assistance in first year; Inter- 13 TecHNicAL Assistance Administration set up to operate 
national Bank has loaned or authorized over $700,000,000 UN programs of technical assistance. Agreements with 45 
for economic development, and International Monetary governments, providing for many experts and fellowships. 


Fund has enabled members to buy $700,000,000 with their 
own currencies. 





14 Commission on Human Rights drafted Declaration and 14 Universat Declaration of Human Rights adopted, Dec. 10, 
Covenant. 1948. 










15 Arracks begun on age-old enemies of mankind by Economic 15 Mepicavt aid to 11 countries against malaria; 11 million 
and Social Council and the 11 Specialized Agencies of children tested and inoculated against TB; campaign with 
the UN. new vaccines against rinderpest; cholera epidemic controlled 

for first time in history (Egypt, 1947); 10 million children 
received supplemental food; five Fundamental Education 
Centers combat illiteracy. 


16 CHartrer of the United Nations (1945) established Interna- 16 Some cases are before International Court of Justice; UN 
tional Court. General Assembly established International and Specialized Agencies have requested opinions; Interna- 
Law Commission (1947). tional Law Commission promotes international law. 

17 Genera Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) for- 17 THIRTY-FOUR countries have brought about 8000 tariff 


mulated. reductions. 





18 Securrry Council created Atomic Energy Commission and 18 No AGREEMENT on atomic inspection or control. Armaments 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. race going full blast at a staggering cost. Efforts to agree on 
disarmament continue. 














19 UN BEGAN with 51 countries: has since added nine nations— 19 Nations whose membership applications are pending are: 
Afghanistan, Burma, Iceland, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ire 
Thailand, Yemen, Indonesia. land, Italy, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Mongolia, Nepal, 


Portugal, Rumania. 







ELEVEN Specialized Agencies, such as Unesco, FAO, WHO, 20 Many “plus” signs on UN scoreboard in this work. 
carry on international programs. 
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WHERE DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


THIS MAP SHOWS MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR 1951-52 







KEY—Percent of teachers members of 
Showing progress toward Centennial 


Percent for the United States 
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During 1951-52 the Organized Teaching Profession has reached an all-time high ia 
membership. During 1952-53 it should forge ahead to new highs in membership 


achievement. Will your state get out of the red during 1952-53? 
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@ Works with citizen groups to give America better 
educational opportunities 


e@ Supplies facts on working conditions, legislation, 
curriculums, and professional standards 


e Offers effective leadership for higher salaries for teachers 


Produces motion pictures, radio programs, and printed 
materials 


@ Publishes the NEA JouRNAL—the world’s finest 
magazine for teachers 


@ Speaks for education in national legislation 
@ Defends schools and teachers against unjust attacks 


@ Helps teacher groups to obtain improved employment 
practices 


@ Sponsors the world’s largest convention exhibit of 
textbooks, school equipment, and building plans 


e@ Promotes significant lay and educational conferences in 
every state and territory 


ee a a 


@ Gives education an influential part in world policy 


@ Offers YOU a voice in the greatest and most democratic 
educational organization in the world 





490,000 teachers have accomplished these and hundreds 
of other things 










Think what a million teachers 


...and you... could do § 
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The Child Who Is Different 


can receive individual help even if he lives 
in a rural area. Here is a story of Arizona’s 
special-education program. 


p° \NY of your youngsters have 
hearing troubles?” The con- 
sultant in hearing conservation di- 
rected her question to the head 
teacher of a rural school in Arizona. 

“No,” replied the teacher. Then 
he chuckled and added, “I guess they 
hear about what they want to hear. 
And sometimes that’s too much.” 

The hearing consultant laughed 
and began her work. As a representa- 
tive of the Arizona Society fer Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, she was 
surveying the needs of exceptional 
children in the state. 

What she discovered in this school 
shocked the teaching staff. Six of the 
156 children had a decided hearing 
loss; two of the youngsters could not 
understand normal conversation. 
Che results seemed to explain why 
John behaved the way he did—and 
why he appeared “dumb.” 

In another rural school 10-year-old 
Homer had entered Miss Smith’s 
room at the start of the year, appar- 
ently determined to uphold his 
doubtful reputation. “He’s a terror,” 
former teachers had said. 

One day during an arithmetic les- 
son Homer began to disturb chil- 
dren near him. Miss Smith brought 
him to the front of the room where 
she could keep her eye on him. Soon 
an intense interest in the lesson re- 
placed Homer’s squirming. When 
the day’s work ended, Homer asked 
if he might sit up front again. 

“Surely,” she answered. “But 
why?” Homer’s answer brought a 
blush to Miss Smith’s face, as she 
thought of past failures by herself 
and by Homer’s other teachers. 





Mrs. Newton is consultant in speech, 
hearing, and special education for the 
Arizona Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. On October 1, she will be- 
come national program consultant for 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3. 
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“Because, Miss Smith,” he an- 
swered. “Because the blackboard 
looks different from up here. I can 
see the marks on it. And,” this tri- 
umphantly, “I can see what they say.” 

As a result of this incident, Homer 
was taken to the city by his mother 
where he was given an eye test and 
medical examination. He returned 
wearing glasses. And he promptly 
set about to build a new and fine 
reputation for himself. 


Problem in Rural Areas 


‘These situations, with variations, 
have been repeated countless times 
in Arizona and thruout the United 
States. They point up the twofold 
problem of the exceptional child in 
a rural area: Too often in the past, 
exceptional children in rural areas 
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This boy with a cleft palate practices 
forcing air out thru his mouth by try- 
ing to blow bubbles in the glass at the 
left without making any bubbles in the 
other glass. 


have gone unrecognized; and too 
often, when those children have been 
recognized, special-education facili- 
ties have been unavailable. 

The US Office of Education says 
that 39 states now have special-edu- 
cation personnel in their state de- 
partments of education. Nine states, 
including Arizona, have no such 
services. Even among the states with 
special services, however, few are 
able to reach all rural communities. 
Many states, then, face the problem 
of helping exceptional children in 
rural areas. 

And those rural areas are vast in 
Arizona. With an area greater than 
that of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania put together, the state 
has a population of some 750,000— 
about equal to that of the metro- 
politan area of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Less than 25% of the popu- 
lation lives in the two major cities 
of Tucson and Phoenix. Many other 
citizens live in lumber-camp towns, 
small mining communities, and 
ranching areas scattered thruout the 
state. 

Aid for exceptional children in 
rural Arizona was first financed 
mainly by private agencies. Like its 
counterpart in several other states, 
the Arizona Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults has blazed new 
special-education trails across the 
state. But as the special-education 
program has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness, the state has assumed new 
responsibilities. 


What Arizona Has Done 


Action got underway when the 
Arizona Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults conducted a series 
of speech and hearing clinics across 
the state. The state departments of 
public instruction, welfare, and pub- 
lic health cooperated in developing 
the program. Soon the state medical 
association began to contribute pro- 
fessional guidance. 

In conjunction with the survey of 
the number and needs of exceptional 
children in Arizona, the society con- 
ducted a public-relations campaign. 
Parent-teacher associations, service 
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clubs, and other community groups 
were introduced to the problems of 
exceptional children in a rural state 
and were encouraged to seek answers 
to the problems. 

One answer took the form of work- 
shops and courses for teachers. Sat- 
urday inservice sessions attracted 
classroom teachers from as far as 
150 miles away. This success led to 
the establishment of summer courses 
at the University of Arizona and Ari- 
zona State College. 

Meanwhile, both schools set up 
speech and hearing clinics which en- 
rol youngsters from all over the state. 
These clinics aid the children, of 
course, but they also serve as labora- 
tories for teachers. Teachers observe 
the work of therapists and plan pro- 
cedures for classroom followup. 

A second important phase of the 
Arizona society’s program involves 
parent education. 

About half the state’s  parent- 
teacher associations have committees 
on exceptional children. For the past 
three years the state PTA meeting 
has included a program or workshop 
on special education. 

Each institution which holds a 
clinic also conducts training courses 
for parents of exceptional children. 
These meetings—held in the evening 
so fathers can attend—present discus- 
sions, demonstrations, and films. In 
addition to sponsoring these courses, 
the society sends consultants to par- 
ents in small communities. 

One incident illustrates how much 
these visits mean to parents and their 
children. The consultant had em- 
phasized that a_ stuttering child 
should never be made to feel self- 
conscious or rushed. 

During the discussion period a 
father made this confession: “I feel 
like a heel, but I’m glad I came to 
this meeting. For years I’ve badgered 
my boy with, ‘Well, hurry up; I 
haven't got all day.’ From now on, 
it'll be different.” 

Parents of exceptional children 
have organized their own groups in 
many communities. These groups 
provide opportunities for discussion 
of common problems. They also 
make possible an organized attack 
on equipment shortages. Thus, par- 
ents groups have constructed stand- 
up tables for children unable to sup- 
port themselves, wooden skis for 
walking practice, sandboxes, easels, 
and other special materials. 
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In 1950, parents of three groups— 
cerebral-palsied children, pre-school 
deaf children, and homebound crip- 
pled children—helped put thru the 
first Arizona legislation for excep- 
tional children. The bill set up a 
State-supported teaching program 
for homebound children. 

Service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions have given staunch support to 
the special-education program. Mem- 
bers of these groups provide trans- 
portation to and from the clinics and 
frequently finance special projects. 


Program Gains Momentum 


As more and more people realize 
the problem of exceptional children 
in a rural state, public and _ profes- 
sional support grows for the special- 
education program. Two chapters of 
the International Council for Excep- 


A specially constructed table sup- 
ports the body of this handicapped 
youngster. Under the guidance of 
a specialist, parents can build such 
tables for their own seat i 
children. 
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tional Children, an NEA depart- 
ment, have been formed within the 
last two years. These groups are 
helping to prepare legislation to aid 
exceptional children. 

Meanwhile, the state has already 
assumed certain responsibilities in 
this field. The department of public 
health is taking over the hearing- 
conservation program. The depart- 
ment of public instruction provides 
a teaching service for homebound 
children. Several local public-school 
systems are employing psychologists 
and speech correctionists. 

Expansive, sparsely-settled Arizona 
offers a special challenge to those who 
seek to serve exceptional children. 
Yet, by working together, private 
and public agencies are bringing spe- 
cial-education facilities closer to the 
youngsters who need them. + 
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Some CAPital Ideas 


fue Centennial Action Program 1951- 
1957, approved by unanimous vote of 
the state and local delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly in July 1951, 
includes 21 goals aimed at unifying the 
teaching profession, improving instruc- 
tion, advancing teacher welfare, and in- 
creasing community and world coopera- 
tion. At a four-day CAP conference in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, this summer, 
145 local, state, and national leaders met 
to discuss ways of achieving CAP goals. 

During the conference THE JOURNAL 
tape-recorded an informal discussion by 
six of those leaders on the subject of 
CAP and the local association. Joe 
Chandler of the Washington State Edu- 
cation Association, D. D. Cooper of the 
Montana Education Association, and the 
following local association leaders took 
part: Sula DeHaven, Martinsburg, West 
Virginia; Marion Hart, Toledo, Ohio; 
John Kilgore, Des Moines, lowa; and 
Sarah Tobolowsky, Dallas, Texas. For a 
listing of the CAP goals and helpful 
ideas for attaining them, see the new 
VEA Handbook, a copy of which is sent 
free to every local president. (Additional 
copies, $1 each. NEA.) 


HANDLER: Let’s start out by 

discussing briefly this ques- 
tion: Why should locals want to 
work on the CAP goals? Then we 
can consider a few ways of approach- 
ing these goals. 

KitcoreE: I think every local 
should want to adopt CAP because 
adoption gives purpose and definite 
goals around which activities for the 
next five years can be organized. 
‘There is a universal appeal in these 
goals. They are comprehensive. 

DEHAvEN: These goals represent 
the NEA’s nearly 100 years of ex- 
perience in working for the advance- 
ment of education. I should think 
that all locals would want to take 
advantage of this experience in pro- 
fessional planning. 

Tosotowsky: And the goals are 
broad and flexible enough for every 
association. Of course, most locals 
have already reached some of the 
goals, but every local will find at 
least a few it needs to work on. 

Hart: Now—if we may turn to 
ways of approaching these goals—I 
think the first step is to establish pri- 
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ority of goals and develop methods 
by which teachers can accomplish the 
objectives. 

Toso.towsky: Can we talk about 
priorities here? Isn’t that something 
that locals will have to work out with 
their state associations? 

CHANDLER: One approach would 
be for each state to decide upon its 
needs and the goals to be stressed 
thruout the state. For example, in 
our state we already have unified 
dues. But there are other goals we 
especially need to work on. 

Kitcore: In some states many 
locals have unified dues, but for the 
other locals this is a major goal. 

Cooper: The fact that certain 
locals have major problems that 
aren’t statewide shows one reason 
for local determination of priorities. 
Furthermore, if the locals themselves 
decide what they need to work on, 
they'll have more interest in doing 
it. But, of course, they'll work with 
state and national. 

DeHaven: In West Virginia we 
are able to advance toward unified 
dues more easily because it is worked 
on as a local’s problem and not one 
superimposed by the state. 

Kitcore: But how are we going to 
get each local—not just a few out- 
standing ones — strong enough to 
make this program a success? Most 
locals today are probably not work- 
ing up to a tenth of their potentiali- 
ties. 

Cooper: You just can’t have a 
good local without good leadership. 
Some associations elect officers in the 
spring so they can get more training 
before assuming their jobs in the 
fall. Then the local program will 
go more smoothly from the first fall 
meeting—including dues collection! 
Every local should see that its officers 
are adequately trained—thru instruc- 
tion by retiring officers, workshops, 
conferences, and association publica- 
tions. 

Kitcore: After determining what 
goals they will work on, local mem- 
bers will have to agree on how to 
proceed, who will do what, and 
when. This means the local leader- 





ship must promote a program of 
action, plan for wide participation of 
members in achieving specific objec- 
tives, provide for local study and 
evaluation groups, insure that local 
membership is informed, and co- 
operate with state and national asso- 
ciations. 

Cooper: Yes, altho the local is 
basic to the success of the program, 
there is a role to be played at every 
level. As I see it, the main function 
of the national and state associations 
is to assist, advise, and coordinate the 
work of the locals. 

‘TospoLowsky: One way the NEA 
helps the work of the locals is thru 
Local Association Activities Leaflets 
—Laals, we call them. They are four- 
page pamphlets designed to assist 
officers and committee members of 
local associations plan and work on 
their own local CAP programs. 

Hart: I understand that even- 
tually this series of free leaflets will 
include a wide range of helps to meet 
the needs of all types of locals—rural, 
town, and large city. There will be 
at least one leaflet on each goal and 
a number of special-project leaflets. 

ToxsoLtowsky: Already 14 issues 
have been printed. They're on such 
subjects as: “A Centennial Action 
Program for the Local Association,” 
“Citizenship,” “The Local Associa- 
tion Works on Salaries,” ‘Local 
Leaders Plan a Year’s Program of 
Action,” and ““The Local News Bul- 
letin.”” Any local officer or committee 
member can get a Laal order blank 
which gives a description of each 
issue, by writing to Mary Titus at 
the NEA. 

DeHaven: Of course, this is only 
one way the NEA helps promote the 
local’s CAP program. You can get an 
indexed list of hundreds of other 
NEA publications from the NEA. 

The NEA Research Division is 
always ready to supply you with re- 
search findings that will help you 
with your local problems. Every one 
of our drives for local salary in- 
creases has used as ammunition the 
latest figures sent air mail by the 
Research Division. We have also used 
the NEA’s excellent films to supple- 
ment our local speakers bureau. 

Then there’s NEA field service— 
speakers and consultants who come 
to your community to help you—and 
NEA workshops, conventions, and 
conferences. To find out about these 
services and many others that will 
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help you put your local CAP pro- 
gram across, every local leader, I be- 
lieve, should study his copy of the 
new NEA Handbook. 

CHANDLER: Locals can get help 
from their state associations, too. 
Every local leader should find out 
about the many services of his state 
association—publications, field serv- 
ices, meetings, and all the rest. 

Cooper: Now let’s get down to 
cases. After you have chosen your 
priority goals, rained your leader- 
ship, and have decided to use state 
and national assistance, how do you 
proceed? 

Toso.towsky: In my local, we are 
working on goal 17—adequately in- 
formed lay support of public educa- 
tion. We plan long-range, coopera- 
tive public relations with the local 
school administration in terms of 
pupil and community needs. 

One of the things we have done 
is bring the public into the school 
during American Education Week 
and other visitation periods. Our 
local also takes part in community 
activities. For example, our teachers 
worked in the Dallas County chest 
X-ray survey. 

To help us cooperate with commu- 
nity groups to a greater extent this 
coming year, we will find out to what 
lay groups our teachers’ belong 
and we will impress upon them the 
public-relations value of their active 
participation. The local will also 
make available to teachers The 
Teacher and Public Relations, a 
filmstrip produced by the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
an NEA department. [Order from 
the department at the NEA; $3.50 
each. ] 

Our teachers are becoming con- 
scious of the public-relations aspect 
of everything they do. As an example 
of this, our members remember that 
letters they write to parents are 
more than paper and ink. 

Hart: We must make sure that 
teachers understand the problems 
and can interpret them to the lay 
public. Furthermore, we should have 
some way of informing our own 
membership about the CAP so that 
they can then interpret our program 
intelligently to other teachers who 
are not association members. 

DrHaven: What I'd like to see is 
a dynamic state or national leader 
come to a local conference and ex- 
plain the program to every leader 
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there. No matter how good printed 
material is, I believe the success of 
CAP depends on personal contact. 

Hart: In our schools we must have 
the best possible people for building 
representatives. Furthermore, we 
must inform, inspire, and train them. 
It might be a good idea to have a 
leadership workshop for them. After 
all, they are the links with individual 
teachers. 

‘Tosotowsky: In one of our groups 
we agreed on this list of devices for 
informing teachers about the CAP: 
personal contact, leaflets, speakers, 
bulletinboards, library reference 
tables, workshops, meetings, commit- 
tee work, awards, check charts, radio, 
television, and newspaper publicity. 

Hart: We start with prospective 
local members when they are college 
seniors. We have a buffet supper— 
followed by a square dance or mixer 
—at which state and local speakers 
tell about the services of professional 
organizations. Less formally, mem- 
bers of the local talk with seniors 
about our problems. Among the of- 
ficers and local board members they 
discover old friends—former teach- 
ers. Suddenly they feel at home—one 
of the family. 

CHANDLER: In Washington State 
some locals help to make new teach- 
ers feel at home in the profession by 
sending them notes of welcome at 
the beginning of the year. They also 
assign a teacher to each to act as a 
big sister or brother and inform him 
about his professional organization. 

Hart: We do that too. With our 
first letter of welcome we enclose an 
NEA ethics folder [see page 371]. 
Later we send new teachers /t Starts 
in the Classroom, chuck full of de- 
vices to help make friends of the 
public [order from NEA; $l°a copy], 
and Professional Pointers, 36 pages 
of tips for new teachers [order from 
Ohio Education Association, 213-215 
E. Broad Street, Columbus 15; 40 
cents a copy}. 

Coorrr: This talk about inform- 


ing new and prospective teachers 
pertains to goal 17 and goal one—an 
active democratic local association in 
every community. It also reminds me 
of our work on goal seven—a Future 
Teachers of America chapter in every 
institution preparing teachers. 

We sent a junior in a teachers col- 
lege to the NEA Institute of Organ- 
ization Leadership for four weeks 
last summer. When he returned, he 
and our NEA state director went all 
over the state, speaking in teacher- 
training institutions. 

As a result, we have an active FTA 
organization in each of the teacher- 
training institutions in our state. 
Thus we have met goal seven as a 
result of this local project. 

CHANDLER: Teachers are recogniz- 
ing their responsibility to work for 
the advancement of the profession. 
They don’t want to be free-riders 
who share in the benefits of profes- 
sional progress but shirk the work 
necessary for that advancement. In 
fact, many teachers thru their local 
CAP activities are accomplishing 
more than they realize. The profes- 
sion is really on the march, and more 
and more locals are getting into the 
parade. 

The success of any professional or- 
ganization—local, state, or national— 
is dependent upon a_ professional 
membership — teachers who have 
pride in their work, interest in their 
cause, courage in their approach, and 
loyalty in their hearts. The Centen- 
nial Action Program merely gives 
shape to and clearly states certain 
worthy and obtainable objectives. 

I believe the success of the CAP 
program rests with local leaders and 
with their challenge of individual 
members to active participation. If 
local members are apathetic and 
disinterested, the results will be nega- 
tive. If they accept the challenge and 
make a small but important indi- 
vidual contribution, education and 
the teaching profession will reach 


new heights. + 
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Citizen 


Resotvep by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
the 17th day of September of each year 
is hereby designated as “Citizenship 
Day” in commemoration of the forma- 
tion and signing, on September 17, 
1787, of the Constitution of the United 
States and in recognition of all who, 
by coming of age or by naturalization 
have attained the status of citizenship, 
and the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to issue annually 
a proclamation calling upon officials of 
the Government to display the flag 
of the United States on all Govern- 
ment buildings on such day, and in- 
viting the people of the United States 
to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

—House Joint Resolution 314, signed 
by President Truman, February 29, 
1952. 


HUS, September 17 becomes a 

new “day” for us. Unofficially cel- 
ebrated for many years as Constitu- 
tion Day, it is now officially pro- 
claimed Citizenship Day to replace 
the third-Sunday-in-May “I Am An 
American (Citizenship) Day.” The 





Miss Brotze is principal of Marshall 
[Texas] Junior Highschool and is chair- 
man of the NEA Citizenship Committee. 
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new date may well become one of 
the most important and most gener- 
ally observed of our national days. 


Importance of New Date 

Citizenship Day recognizes a sig- 
nificant occasion. Each year about 
two million young people in the 
United States reach voting age. An- 
other 200,000 individuals achieve 
voting status by grant of American 
citizenship. 

Coming into full citizenship is an 
important milestone in any life. It 
can be dramatic and memorable, 
with an emotional impact to bolster 
years of study and preparation. If 
we believe that “in people there is 
power,” every adult should enter 
this new status with welcome and 
honor. 

The new date, September 17, has 
three major advantages over the 
third Sunday in May. These advan- 
tages can be big factors in widening 
observance of the day. 

For one thing, patriotic groups 
find it easier to participate in the 
fall. On the third Sunday in May— 
so near Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
Armed Forces Day, and Mothers Day 
—responsibilities of many groups are 
too heavy to permit full participa- 
tion. For example, on May 19, 1951, 
an estimated 200,000 persons wit- 
nessed the Armed Forces Day pro- 
gram in Washington, D. C. The next 
day only about 3000 people attended 
the “I Am An American Day” cele- 
bration. 

Big cities, too, will appreciate 
the date change. Indoor auditorium 
facilities have often been inade- 
quate for the mammoth celebrations 
planned in such communities. 

The fact that Citizenship Day 
now comes at the start rather than 
the end of the school year is a third 
advantage. Teachers will be able to 
plan their followup work without a 
break for summer vacation. 


Citizenship Day History 


Schools played a big part in bring- 
ing about a national Citizenship 
Day. In 1939, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 





sin, staged a dramatic celebration to 
climax months of study and prepa- 
ration by new voters. The entire 
community shared in a special holi- 
day during which the chief justice 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
administered the oath of allegiance 
te 400 new voters. 

The program received consider- 
able attention, and the NEA joined 
other groups in requesting Con- 
gress to establish a citizenship rec- 
ognition day as a national observ- 
ance. On May 3, 1940, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed a joint 
resolution authorizing “I Am An 
American Day.” 

Since 1940, numerous cities have 
conducted programs—some of them 
important and noteworthy. But by 
and large, America has been negli- 
gent in efforts to dignify and empha- 
size the achieving of full citizenship. 

Today, many factors are respon- 
sible for a noticeable awakening to 
citizenship responsibility. State edu- 
cation journals and other periodi- 
cals emphasize citizenship educa- 
tion. A series of national conferences 
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on citizenship (sponsored by the 
NEA and the US Department of 
Justice) has stimulated interest. 
Such experiments as the Citizen- 
ship Education Project of Columbia 
University, the Civic Education 
Project at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the Detroit Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study, and the Kansas Study of 
Education for Citizenship are giving 
great impetus to citizenship educa- 
tion. The NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee has accelerated its program 
and in 1952 has distributed thou- 
sands of pieces of free material. 
This alertness in citizenship means 
that the change of date for Citizen- 
ship Day and the amalgamation of 
the two celebrations, Constitution 
Day and Citizenship Day, come at an 


a memorable event—Citizenship Day 
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auspicious time. To many it seems 
fitting that the two should merge: 
The Constitution protects rights; 
citizenship emphasizes duties, 


Observance of Day 


In recognition of the merger, the 
Seventh National Conference on Cit- 
izenship has as its theme, ““The Con- 
stitution and the Citizen.” In order 
not to break the tradition of center- 
ing the big national conference 
around Citizenship Day—in fact, 
to help launch the new day—this 
year’s conference was shifted from 
spring to fall [September 17-19]. 

The President, Vicepresident, and 
Attorney General of the United 
States, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the NEA president have been in- 
vited to participate in the confer- 
ence. Delegates from some 600 organ- 
izations will meet in small groups to 
discuss the theme. The delegates will 
join thousands of Washingtonians on 
the steps of the capitol for a Citizen- 
ship Day celebration. 

Hundreds of other communities, 
institutions, and organizations will 
also conduct Citizenship Day activi- 
ties. The pattern of these programs 
thruout the nation is as varied as 
America is varied. In some communi- 
ties, organizations and schools have 
individual programs. In other com- 
munities, several groups share in a 
single program. Some programs em- 
phasize the naturalized citizen and 
are planned primarily for a particu- 
lar nationality group. 

It seems safe to say, however, that 
the most effective program is commu- 
nity-wide. It gives greatest emphasis 
to the large group of native-born sons 
and daughters who have just come of 
age. And it plans for longterm values, 
not just for one day’s celebration. 

Tho many groups join in promot- 
ing Citizenship Day, the schools are 
the great focal point for both pian- 
ning and followup. The schools have 
the necessary age records to know 
which of their students and graduates 
are reaching voting age. The schools 
have facilities to give dignity and 
strength to a program. 

And the schools have nine full 
months in which to drive home the 
lessons of Citizenship Day—nine 
months during which:not just the 21- 
year-old but every member of school 


and community can study to improve 


his citizenship service to the United 
States and to the world of today. + 
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but they are 
worth trying! 


Dr. Givens concluded his farewell ad- 
dress before the Representative Assem- 
bly with 10 rules for living. They are 
printed here in poster form at the re- 
quest of many of the convention dele- 
gates. 


Keep skid chains on your tongue. Always say less 
than you think. 


Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully 
no matter what it costs you. 


Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and en- 
couraging thing to or about somebody. Praise good 
work done regardless of who did it. 


Be interested in others—interested in their pursuits, 
their welfare, their homes, and their families. Make 
merry with those who rejoice, and mourn with those 
who weep. Let everyone you meet, however humble, 
feel that you regard him as a person of importance. 


Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned 
up. Hide your pains, worries, and disappointments 
under a pleasant smile. 


Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. 
Discuss but don’t argue. It is the mark of superior 
minds to disagree and yet be friendly. 


Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for themselves 
and refuse to talk of another’s vices. Discourage gos- 
sip. Make it a rule to say nothing of another unless 
it is something good. 


Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit and humor at the 
other fellow’s expense are rarely worth the effort and 
may hurt where least expected. 


Pay no attention to illnatured remarks about you; 
simply live so that nobody will believe them. 


Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. 
Do your work, be patient, keep your disposition 
sweet, forget self, and you will be respected and re- 
warded, 


Willard E. Givens 
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Presidents of Our Affillated State Associations 


Top row: Alabama—Frances Nungester, J. D. Thompson; Alaska—Pear]l 
E. Shockley; Arizona—Elbert D. Brooks. Second row: Arkansas—M. H. 
Russell, B. G. Williams: California—Rex H. Turner; Colorado—Ruth 
Menghin. Third row: Connecticut—Dorothea M. Lennon; Delaware—T. 
Robert Ruston; District of Columbia—Helen E. Samuel, Edward J. Ed- 
wards, Jr.; Florida—Robert B. Turner, Jr., G. T. Wiggins; Georgia—Frank 
M. Hughes, J. S. Wilkerson; Hawaii—John T. Ferreira, Jr.; Idaho—Don E. 
Fridley. Fourth row: Illinois—James E. Pease; Indiana—Eleanor Bly; 
Iowa—W. F. Johnson; Kansas—Clara S. Lamb; Kentucky—Lyman V. 
Ginger, A. R. Lasley; Louisiana—Van D. Odom, J. K. Haynes; Maine— 
Hayden L. V. Anderson; Maryland—Earle T. Hawkins. Fifth row: Elmer 
T. Hawkins; Massachusetts—Albert M. Johnson; Michigan—E. C. Beck; 
Minnesota—Morris Bye; Mississippi—Maude W. Hunter, J. D. Boyd; Mis- 
souri—Roscoe V. Shores; Montana—D. D. Cooper; Nebraska—Chester O. 
Marshall; Nevada—Kathleen Griffin. Sixth row: New Hampshire—Edward 
A. Sillari; New Jersey—William R. Stover; New Mexico—Mary Foraker; 
New York—Harvey M. Rice; North Carolina—Edward N. Howell, Clinton 
L. Blake; North Dakota—Roy L. Swenson; Ohio—A. L. Mattoon; Okla- 
homa—Clarence L. Davis, H. F. V. Wilson. Seventh row: Oregon—Henry 
E. Tetz; Pennsylvania—Herbert P. Lauterbach; Puerto Rico—Virgilio Bru- 
net; Rhode Island—Anthony S. Martin; South Carolina—Gladys Robinson, 
John R. Bowen; South Dakota—Joy Hamrin; Tennessee—Mildred E. 
Doyle, C. C. Bond; Texas—Ruth Hillyer, O. A. Rowe (photo not available). 
Eighth row: Utah—Harold M. Petersen; Vermont—John P. Gates; Vir- 
ginia—H. H. Walker, Irma B. Blackwell; Washington—J. Wesley Crum; 
West Virginia—Delmas F. Miller, W. J. L. Wallace; Wisconsin—Leslie W. 

Johnson; Wyoming—C. W. Richard. 
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RE we going broke? According 

to many statements, we are. 
Some people say that government is 
wasteful, taxes are far too high, and 
the public debt has reached an 
alarming figure. Unless the cost of 
government is drastically reduced, 
these people say, we are headed for 
economic chaos and another depres- 
sion. 


Experts Are Optimistic 

Are such statements true? Only 
partly true? Or completely false? If 
they are entirely true, we must admit 
that there is no hope for adequate 
financing of public education. Ac- 
tually, those who have studied the 
national economy are not convinced 
that the United States faces imme- 
diate financial catastrophe. In fact, 
some leading economists are much 
more optimistic about the nation’s 
financial outlook than is the typical 
man on the street. 

Economists say there is consider- 
able margin for expanding govern- 
ment cost—if we want more and bet- 
ter services and are willing to pay the 
bill. The psychological point of re- 
sistance to taxation is reached long 
before a nation’s economy is en- 
dangered. 

Of course, people have always 
verbally resisted taxation and prob- 
ably always will. The point of real 
danger, however, is not reached 
until taxes become so high that peo- 
ple refuse to work and produce. Few 
people would claim that we have 
reached this point yet. Tax rates in 
other countries have gone consider- 
ably beyond present US levels with- 
out wrecking fiscal structures. 


Taxpayers Make Decisions 


In a democracy the taxpayer has 
much to say about what he wants to 
buy with his tax dollar. Thru the 
elective and legislative process, the 
taxpayer can increase his expendi- 
tures for one type of public service 
and decrease them for another. 

It all depends upon what he wants 
to buy with his money. 

The federal budget is high, but 
mainly so because of expenditures 
for national defense. It is estimated 
that national security and foreign 
aid together will account for about 
75% of the federal budget next year. 
But not many people want to reduce 
defense expenditures and impair the 
security of the United States. 
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The Financial Outlook 
for Public Education 


What, then, can be reduced at 
state and local levels? Most expenses 
here are for salaries of such public 
employes as teachers, policemen, 
firemen, and highway-construction 
workers. Do we want less public edu- 
cation, fewer policemen, less fire pro- 
tection, and not so many miles of 
good streets and highways? Few peo- 
ple will answer “yes” to that ques- 
tion. 

Another possibility is to cut sal- 
aries of public servants. This seems 
inadvisable because the public feels 
such workers are not paid enough as 
it is. Of course, there is some waste 
in government, but possible savings 
in this category amount to only a 
small percent of the cost of services 
which people now-tconsider essential 
to their health, welfare, and general 
happiness. 


Recent National Trends 


To determine whether or not we 
are going broke, it would be well to 
examine recent trends in the na- 
tion’s economy. And to fully grasp 
these trends, we must understand 
certain terms used by economists. 

Gross national product is the mar- 
ket value of goods and services pro- 
duced by the nation’s economy, 
without deductions for depreciation 
or taxes. National income is the ag- 
gregate earnings of labor and prop- 
erty arising from the current pro- 
duction of goods and services; it 
consists of compensation of employes, 
profits of business enterprises, net 
interest, and rental income flowing 
to persons. Personal income is the 
current income received by persons 
from all sources, inclusive of trans- 





‘ 


This article is based on The Econom- 
ic Outlook for Public Education, a 
16-page booklet published in June 1952 
by the NEA Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. The booklet 
grew out of a committee-sponsored con- 
ference of wellknown economists and 
experts on school finance. 


fers from government and _ business 
but exclusive of transfers among 
persons. Disposable personal income 
is personal income less taxes and 
nontax payments to government. 
The figures in the table below an- 
swer the question: Are we going 
broke? Altho we now pay more for 
10 pounds of potatoes than we did 
in 1939, the data cannot be described 
entirely in terms of inflation. More 
important is the story the data tell 
of our rapidly expanding economy. 


MEASURES OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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dar dar Fiscal Fiscal 
Item Ba 
1939 1944 1952 1953 
est.) est 
l 2 3 4 5 
Gross national product $91.3 $213.7 $335.0 $355.0 
National income 72.5 183.8 284.0 300.6 
Personal income 72.6 165.9 259.0 271.0 
Disposable personal 

inome...§§..., «=—(«d0.2 147.0 32022802378 





Gross national product will have 
practically quadrupled by 1953. Na- 
tional income will have more than 
quadrupled. Disposable personal in- 
come, what we have left after taxes, 
will be about 3.4 times as large. 
Even allowing for inflation, the aver- 
age American during the past two 
years has been able to buy more 
goods and services than ever before. 
The average worker’s present finan- 
cial situation is exceptionally good 
as compared with 1939. 

A principle of economics little un- 
derstood by the average citizen is 
that taxes are not a dead loss to the 
economy of the country. By invest- 
ing in public services we invest in 
ourselves; the expenditures increase 
the productivity of the economy, the 
volume of goods and services pro- 
duced, and incidentally the tax base. 
This fact is vividly illustrated by fis- 
cal trends since 1950. 

In fiscal year 1950, personal in- 
come was $210.3 billion; taxes took 
$19.0 billion, leaving a disposable 
personal income of $191.3 billion. 
For 1953, it is estimated that per- 
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sonal income will be $271.0 billion; 
$34.0 billion will be paid out in 
taxes, leaving a disposable personal 
income of $237.0 billion. 

Thus, while personal income will 
have increased $60.7 billion, only 
25° of this, $15 billion, will have 
been paid out in additional taxes. 
Disposable personal income will 
have increased $45.7 billion, about 
three times as much as taxes during 
the same period. Inflation between 
1950 and 1953 will have reduced 
dollar purchasing power, but it ap- 
pears that we certainly will be no 
worse off than in 1950. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
that while federal expenditures 
have taken an increasingly larger 
share of the national income since 
1939, costs of state and local govern- 
ment, percentage-wise, have actually 
decreased [see chart]. In 1939, fed- 
eral expenditures were 12.7°% of the 
national income; in 1953, it is esti- 
mated they will amount to 28.4%. 
During the same period expendi- 
tures for state and local government 
will have decreased from 12.8% of 
the national income to an estimated 
8.4%. 

The important point here is that 
at least 98°, of the money for public 
elementary and secondary schools 


FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL EXPENDITURES 
IN RELATION TO NATIONAL INCOME 
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Federal State- Local 
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1939 1951 1953 
comes from state and local sources. 
Governments at these levels have not 
tapped the rising national income as 
much as might have been expected. 


Outlook Is Encouraging 
This brief article has pointed out 
hopeful signs on the fiscal horizon. 
Generally, short of all-out war, the 
outlook is encouraging for adequate 
support of public education. Un- 
questionably, the economy of the 
United States can stand the modest 
financial demands required for fur- 
ther educational improvements. 
—NEA Research Division. 
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What are you doing 
about civil defense? 


Tie present world situation, with its 
dangers and conflicts, makes civil defense 
at least a semi-permanent necessity. Civil- 
defense planning and protection vary 
in different communities, but even the 
smallest and most isolated school should 
have some type of plan ready for use in 
a possible emergency. 

Many civil-defense preparations actu- 
ally represent good safety practices for 
normal conditions; all such preparations 
can provide useful learning experiences 
for the school child. 

Because of its interest in educating 
children and youth for safe living, the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with other NEA 
units, has followed closely the develop- 
ment of school civil defense programs. 

To evaluate civil-defense preparedness 
in your school, check your plans against 
the following questions: 


Planning for Emergency 

[1] Has your school an organized civil- 
defense program for which a school civil- 
defense director is responsible? 

[2] Have all administrators and class- 
room teachers become familiar with the 
aims and methods of the school civil-de- 
fense program? 

[3] Have emergency services—fire, res- 
cue, first aid, and engineering—been or- 
ganized? 

[4] Have all school personnel been 
trained for performance of their specific 
emergency responsibilities? 

[5] Are your school civil-defense activi- 
ties regularly checked and coordinated 
with local civil-defense plans? 

[6] Are all parents being acquainted 
by letter, meetings, and other means, 


with the school’s plans to safeguard chil- 
dren? 


Acting for Defense 


[1] Has a survey of the school been 
made to determine special defense haz- 
ards such as structural weaknesses, lack 
of protective equipment, or hazards re- 
sulting from careless or inefficient house- 
keeping? 








This article centains material from 
What Are You Doing About Civil De- 
fense? a leaflet prepared by the NEA 
Safety Commission. 4p. 35¢ per package 
of 25, NEA. The leaflet is one of this 
year’s American Education Week helps 
[see page 348]. 


—a checklist 


[2] Do your shelter areas have these 
characteristics: 
fa] Located at least partially below 
ground? 

b] If above ground, located away 

from outside walls? 

[c] Surrounded by substantial, perma- 

nent walls? 

(d] Large enough to allow three to six 
square feet for each child and staff 
member? 
fe] Provided with at least two well- 
separated exits? 

[f] Free of hazards from broken gas, 

water, and steam lines? 

[g] Free from the possibility of flying 

glass? 

[3] Have the principal and the civil- 
defense director in each school set up a 
control center to provide communication 
with all rooms in the building? 

[4] Has a first-aid station been set up 
under the supervision of a qualified per- 
son? Does it contain cots, stretchers, 
blankets, and other emergency supplies? 
Is there a stretcher team for every 100 
persons occupying the school? 

[5] Are fire extinguishers, ladders, 
hose, sand, shovels, crow bars, and other 
fire-fighting equipment conveniently 
placed thruout the building for use by 
the fire-fighting services? 





The Human Element 


[1] Has every classroom been furnished 
with a map of the school showing loca- 
tion of shelter areas, first-aid stations, 
and fire stations? 

[2] Is everyone connected with the 
school familiar with the exact means by 
which an alert or warning will be given? 

[3] Have pupils been thoroly in- 
structed and drilled in the proper pro- 
cedure for taking immediate cover in 
case of a flash attack? 

[4] Are shelter-area drills for the en- 
tire school held frequently to prepare 
everyone for an emergency? 

[5] Has a check-off procedure been 
established to make certain all pupils 
have reached an assigned place in the 
shelter area during a drill? 

[6] Is consideration given the possi- 
bility that fire may break out before the 
all-clear signal is given? 

[7] Is each drill evaluated to reveal 
weaknesses in planning, coordination, 
and communication? # 
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N MI. VERNON, Illinois, there 
is no shortage of schoolrooms, and 
there won't be for a number of years. 
What’s more, any child who starts to 
kindergarten there this fall can go 
all the way thru grade school, junior 
high, and highschool in completely 
modern buildings. It’s doubtful 
whether many other towns of 20,000 
can make such a claim. 

Mt. Vernon couldn't, either, until 
last spring. In May the grade-school 
district finished a three-year program 
of complete modernization and re- 
building of every one of the city’s 
six elementary schools, all at local 
expense. The community already had 
a fine junior-highschool structure, 
just 15 years old, and a six-building 
senior highschool on a_ two-block 
campus. So the school system’s entire 
physical plant is now in excellent 
condition. 

Completion of the grade-school 
construction job was celebrated May 
25 with seven dedication services—a 
central one broadcast from the Zadok 
Casey Junior Highschool, followed 
by individual programs in each of 
the six new schools. The mayor pro- 
claimed Educational Progress Week, 
station WMIX donated an hour of 
radio time, and the Mt. Vernon Reg- 
ister-News put out a 60-page “Educa- 
tional Progress Edition”—the largest 
newspaper in the history of the town. 
State Superintendent Vernon L. 
Nickell gave the dedicatory address; 
Governor Adlai Stevenson, Senators 
Everett Dirksen and Paul Douglas, 
and Congressman C. W. Vursell sent 
messages of praise; and each school 
had a stageful of guests representing 





Miss Angel is editor of Ilinois Educa- 
tion, official journal of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Every School 
Is Modern 


in Mt. Vernon, Illinois, and enlightened 


civic pride is the reason why. 


state and local education and lay 
groups. 

Mt. Vernon citizens had _ passed 
four different bond issues and en- 
dured half-day sessions in order to 
get these new buildings. They had a 
right to be proud as they went thru 
the schools after the dedication and 
noted the facilities provided for their 
children: 

Kindergarten rooms in each school, 
where there had previously been 
none; a playroom-auditorium, a 
lobby-lunchroom, a _ nurse’s and 
speech-correction room, music and 
art rooms, and a community room 
in each building; “self-contained” 
rooms with sinks and cabinets, drink- 
ing fountains and toilets, in addition 
to standard equipment, for all kin- 
dergarten, first, and second grades; 
modern, movable furniture; and 
pleasant classrooms no two of which 
had the same color scheme. 

And there were enough classrooms, 
counting the junior high, to take 
care of 3070 children, 660 more than 
the present elementary enrolment— 
and thought to be enough to allow 
for normal expansion for 15 years. 


What Was Done? 


It was a different story only a few 
years ago. The town which now has 
one of the best school physical plants 


HOPE ANGEL 


in the country had one of the worst. 
Three of its grade-school buildings, 
constructed between 1887 and 1899, 
were termite-ridden fire hazards, al- 
most beyond repair. The three others 
—one built in 1899, two in 1914 

were in poor condition and inade- 
quate for the increasing enrolment. 

The board of education felt its 
way along, first submitting a $180,- 
000 bond issue for one school in Sep- 
tember 1945. One plan led to an- 
other, and prewar estimates of costs 
had to be revised upwards. For ex- 
ample, one school, which was origi- 
nally planned to cost $180,000, was 
finally completed for $400,000. ‘The 
board went back to the voters three 
more times—in 1946, 1949, and 1951 
—and secured approval of what 
added up to a complete moderniza- 
tion program and $1,925,000 to 
finance it. 

The bond issues passed by steadily 
increasing majorities, and without 
organized opposition. The margins 
were all two-to-one or three-to-one, 
despite the fact that two bond issues 
for the highschool, totaling $550,000, 
had also been passed during the 
same period. 

Actual construction began in 1949, 
Completely new _ buildings were 
erected for two schools, and one- 
story additions were constructed for 
the other four, preserving what was 
good of the old schools but integrat- 
ing it with the new and remodeling 
it in such a way that from the inside 
it is almost impossible to tell what is 
old and what is new. 

The entire building program was 
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carried on without interrupting the 
education of the nearly 2000. chil- 
dren in grades one thru six. This was 
done thru a system of split-shift 
classes in which some schools held 
sessions in mornings only and were 
hosts in the afternoons to children 
from the schools which were under 
construction. As buildings were com- 
pleted, the former guests became 
hosts and other buildings were be- 
gun. 

This meant that parents of morn- 
ing-shift children had to get up early 
to start their children an hour ahead 
of the usual time, and parents of 
afternoon-shift pupils had to rear- 
range their schedules for youngsters 
returning home an hour later than 
usual. Teachers taught straight thru 
a half-day, but were on duty for a 
full day. In addition to the host 
schools, the basement and top floor 
of the public library were used for a 
time. Thru it all, school officials and 
board members insist, there were 
very few complaints from parents 
or teachers. 


How Was It Accomplished? 


How does a community secure 
such wholehearted support for school 
improvement? It’s hard to tell when 
you go into Mt. Vernon now, for 
there was no organized “citizens 
group for improvement of the 
schools,” and it seems almost as if 
everyone was for the program all 
along. 
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Much can be attributed to a dy- 
namic elementary-school —superin- 
tendent, J. Lester Buford, who makes 
himself an integral part of the com- 
munity and tells prospective teachers 
on their application blanks that he 
expects them to do the same. He was 
presented the Mt. Vernon Chamber 
of Commerce Citizenship Award for 
Outstanding Community Service last 
year, and lauded as a man “whose 
name is linked with every worthwhile 
community project.” 

He stresses professionalism, and is 
himself serving a second three-year 
term as one of the two NEA directors 
for Illinois. His elementary school 
teachers are 100% IEA and NEA. 
He has worked for higher salaries 
and better qualifications among his 
95 teachers, whom he recognizes as 
humanbeings. He once told an Illi- 
nois Education Association group 
that teachers should make _ them- 
selves as attractive as possible: “Put 
a little something on—or take a little 
something off, if necessary.” 

The teachers seem to share both 
his civic-consciousness and his pride 
in the school system. There’s hardly 
an organization in town which does 
not have teachers among its mem- 
bership. And when superintendent 
and teachers are so much a part of 
the community, it is easier to spread 
the school story and have it believed. 

The same thing is true of the 
schoolboard members. Each took it 
upon himself to present the school 





program to the service clubs, church 
groups, patriotic organizations, and 
other groups to which he belonged, 
and thus started a chain reaction to 
the acquaintance circles of the mem- 
bers of those groups. The superin- 
tendent and the board members ap- 
peared before the parent-teacher as- 
sociations and inspired them to work. 
And the newspaper and radio pre- 
sented the whole story. 

“We never tried to put anything 
over on the public,” said Robert 
Krebs, secretary of the board of ele- 
mentary-school district No. 80 in Mt. 
Vernon, and also president of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 
“We were always careful to let the 
people know exactly what was 
planned and how much it would 
cost.” 

“If the people understand the 
needs, they will support you,” said 
Marlin Rich, vicepresident of the 
First National Bank, who is presi- 
dent of the schoolboard. 

“We displayed the architect’s plans 
in store windows, and we always had 
the whole story in black and white 
to put in people’s hands at meet- 
ings,” said Bryan Dycus, an oil dis- 
tributor. 

Other members of the _ board 
agreed with this forthright policy— 
Marion Heifner, baker; Walter Pil- 
son, manufacturer; Mrs. Clara 
Crowder, bookkeeper; M. L. Hen- 
derson, automobile dealer; the late 
Lawrence Collins, telephone com- 
pany manager; and Orian Metcalf, 
newspaper editor. 

“It’s a case of bursting civic pride,” 
declared Editor Metcalf, trying to ex- 
plain the school-consciousness of the 
town. “The people in Mt. Vernon 
like Mt. Vernon, and will often stay 
here rather than take a better job 
elsewhere. The people are all for 
civic improvement.” 


“All-American City” 


There’s talk around Mt. Vernon 
that a city which modernizes its en- 
tire school system deserves to win 
again the title—awarded to Mt. Ver- 
non on another basis last year by 
the National Municipal League—of 
“All-American City.” + 


Modernization of older elemeniary- 
schools included the construction and 
integration of new one-story additions. 


MT. VERNON PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTOS 
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OU EDUCATORS have come in- 

to a fabulous inheritance. You 
are now heirs to a highly valuable 
portion of that ethereal public do- 
main—the radio spectrum. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has set aside 242 potential television 
stations for educational use only. 

It seems only yesterday that appor- 
tionment of prized television chan- 
nels to education was a dream. Now 
that dream has come true. 


New TV Blueprint 


After three and a half years the 
FCC on April 14 lifted the freeze on 
construction of new television §sta- 
tions and issued its blueprint for 
TV’s future development. Seventy 
Ultra High Frequency channels have 
been added to the previously author- 
ized 12 Very High Frequency chan- 
nels. The new plan can accommo- 
date more than 2000 stations in 1300 
communities. 

This is almost as many communi- 
ties as have a radio station of their 
own. Under the new plan more com- 
munities can have a television station 
than now have a daily newspaper. 

Now a word about that new ele- 
ment in our television system—UHF 
channels. It’s true that differences 
exist between UHF and VHF. 

But there is good reason to believe 
that manufacturers will, in time, 
produce the transmitters necessary 
for the fullest use of UHF. And TV 
sets will have adapters for UHF 
broadcasts. I suggest that those of 
you who wish to get into television 
and whose only chance to do so is via 
UHF consider your opportunity care- 
fully. 

The new assignment table and the 
rules that go with it provide a 
high degree of protection against the 
immediate cause of the historic freeze 
of 1948—excessive interference be- 
tween stations. We refused to sacri- 

fice safety for the sake of jamming in 
a few extra stations. 





Mr. Walker is chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This article is 
based on a speech delivered April 18 be- 
fore the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. 
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Education’s Fabulous Inheritance 


Reserved television assignments 


give educators a tremendous opportunity, 
but they’ll have to act fast. 


It’s possible that when many sta- 
tions go on the air, their operating 
experience will permit us to reduce 
the safety factor. If so, we can always 
decrease the mileage separations be- 
tween stations and make additional 
assignments, 

This plan is calculated to get sta- 
tions and service into smaller towns 
and rural areas. And, what is of spe- 
cial interest to you, it affords the 
most effective mechanism for provid- 
ing for noncommercial educational 
television. 


Education’s TV Allotment 


Now let us examine the valuable 
estate to which education has fallen 
heir. There it is: 242 television sta- 
tions. Others may be granted later. 

And let us remember some signifi- 
cant history: Congress, in adopting 
the Radio Act of 1927, did not re- 
serve any channels for education. 
The Radio Commission set up in 
1927 did not allocate any channels 
for education. Later, educators 
waged several campaigns to have 
channels reserved. Their first success 
came in 1945 when the FCC reserved 
20 FM channels. 

Now, in this year of 1952, educa- 
tion is allocated 12% of all available 
television assignments. I say that this 
allocation for education is tremen- 
dous progress. 

In order to convince the commis- 
sion of the need for this reservation, 
you educators did a magnificent job. 
In doing so, you have rendered a his- 
toric service to education. The edu- 
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cators who come after you, and the 
public, too, will forever have cause to 
honor you for the fight you made. 

There is another path by which 
educators can enter television. You 
have the right to apply for any com- 
mercial channel assigned to your 
city. If granted such a channel, you 
may employ it for either commercial 
purposes or noncommercial educa- 
tional purposes. 

Of course, this report does not in- 
tend that commercial television sta- 
tions shall let educational stations 
carry the whole burden of meeting 
community educational needs. The 
report specifically states that provi- 
sion for noncommercial educational 
stations “. . . does not relieve com- 
mercial licensees from their duty to 
carry programs which fulfil educa- 
tional needs and serve the education- 
al interests of the community in 
which they operate. This obligation 
applies with equal force to all com- 
mercial licensees whether or not a 
noncommercial educational channel 
has been reserved in their commu- 
nity, and similarly will obtain in 
communities where noncommercial 
educational stations will be in opera- 
tion. 


Education's TV Opportunity 

To my mind, you have exciting 
opportunities. I am especially im- 
pressed by the fortunate meeting of 
the need and the mechanism in the 
field of adult education. I am told 
that in this field we are about to wit- 
ness the same acceleration which 
marked elementary education a cen- 
tury ago. 

When an incident occurs in a dis 
tant area of the world, we need up- 
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[Number one in a series of helps 
in various subjectmatter fields. 
Aids for social-studies teachers 
will be listed next month.) 


F row the NEA you can secure the fol- 
lowing material to help you in your 
teaching: 

Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics. 
Tells what mathematics the student 
needs for success in various vocations. 
25¢ each;10 or more, 10¢ each. 

Number Stories of Long Ago by 
David Eugene Smith. A delightful ac- 
count in story form of the probable 
history of numbers. For all ages. 75¢ 
each. 

Numbers and Numerals by Smith 
and Ginsburg. An illustrated account 
of the history of numbers. Scholarly, 
yet easy to read. For all ages. 35¢ each. 

A Handbook on Student Teaching 
in Mathematics. Contains many chal- 
lenges for both experienced and begin- 
ning teachers. Deals with principles, 
purposes, issues. 15¢ each; 10 or more, 
10¢ each. 

Tree of Knowledge. Reprint of chart 
showing basic importance of mathe- 
matics to other fields of knowledge. 
30¢ per dozen, in dozen lots only. 

Curve Unit No. 139. Contains ma- 
terials and directions for forming conic 





If You Are a Mathematics Teacher... 


sections by curvé stitching, paper fold- 
ing, string and pencil construction, 
and cutting a string model of a cone. 
75¢ each or 3 for $1.50. 

Signal Corps Posters. 20 posters, each 
7x1014 inches, showing applications of 
mathematics in radio and communica- 
tions. 40¢ per set. 

Yearbooks: 

Third, “Selected Topics in Teach- 
ing Mathematics,” $1. 

Fourth, “Significant 
Trends in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics Thruout the World 
1910,” S1. 

Sixth, 
Life,” $1. 

Fourteenth, “The Training of 
Mathematics Teachers for Secondary 
Schools,” $1. 

Fifteenth, “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education,” $3. 

Sixteenth, “Arithmetic in General |} 
Education,” $53. 

Eighteenth, “Multi-Sensory Aids in 
the Teaching of Mathematics,” $3. i 


Changes and 
Since 


“Mathematics in Modern 


Order the above materials from Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, NEA. Individual membership dues 
for this NEA department are $3 and in- 
clude THE MATHEMATICS 
issues}. 
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to-the-minute background informa- 
tion—geographical, sociological, eco- 
nomic, political. The same is true of 
domestic crises. What tool can give 
that information to our people more 
fully or more quickly than television? 

Let skeptics consider that four mil- 
lion American adults even now seek 
education in their spare time—not by 
viewing television, but by attending 
classes after work. One million take 
correspondence-school lessons. Seven 
million attend demonstrations and 
classes conducted by county agents. 

The outstanding service already 
being performed by educators thru 
radio stations indicates the value of 
educational broadcasting. I hope you 
will continue and expand your ef- 
forts in that field. 

There is a tremendous job to be 
done if our citizens are to be fitted 
for their responsibilities. You educa- 
tors are primarily responsible for 
that impressive task. You have as- 
sured the commission that television 
can help you. I am sure you are right. 
Now you have the opportunity to 
test the full power of this medium. 
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Educational stations can assure a 
community of democratic control 
over its educational process. A com- 
munity with such a station need not 
depend for its educational-television 
material upon a commercial network 
or upon independent sources _per- 
haps far from the scene. The com- 
munity can survey its local educa- 
tional needs and can then serve those 
needs thru its own television station. 

Yes, television costs money. But 
it cost the pioneers hard-earned 
money when they built little red 
schoolhouses. It costs money now 
when we build centralized schools 
with bus systems. It costs money to 
build and maintain highschools and 
universities. Educational television is 
the latest way of trying to keep pace 
with the onrush of progress. The 
commission, in granting educational 
TV assignments, was impressed by 
the possibilities of cooperative pro- 
gramming and financing. 


A Warning 


I want you to read most carefully 
the commission’s Sixth Report and 


Order lifting the freeze and reserving 
these 242 channels. And I urge you 
to heed its plain warnings. 

This decision recognizes that fi- 


nancing “. . . will require more time 
for educational institutions than for 
commercial interests.” The decision 
recognizes that “the great mass of 
educational institutions must move 
more slowly and overcome hurdles 
not present for commercial broad- 
camets ...” 

But the decision also states that 
“the setting aside of channels for 
noncommercial educational use is 
precisely the same type of reservation 
of channels as that provided by the 
assignment table for commercial sta- 
tions in the various communities, 
and the two should be governed by 
the same rules.” That means that 
just as an assignment for a commer- 
cial station may be deleted, so may 
an educational reservation. 

After June 2, 1953, anyone may re- 
quest the commission to change an 
educational assignment to a commer- 
cial assignment. 

In my state of Oklahoma the Five 
Civilized Tribes at one time had vast 
land holdings. They understood that 
they were to have those lands, to use 
their own picturesque phrase, “as 
long as grass grows and water runs.” 

There is nothing in the commis- 
sion’s Sixth Report and Order that 
gives you any assurance that your 
channels will be reserved “as long as 
grass grows and water runs.” 

So you have won only the first 
round in this fight. You must now 
explain the need for action to your 
boards of education, to your boards 
of trustees, to your state legislatures. 
If you relax now, you may find you 
have won the battle and lost the war. 

Do not, I beg of you, let these res- 
ervations of 1952 go by default. Exer- 
cise your knowledge, courage, and 
initiative to persuade your authori- 
ties to act. 

On the other hand, if these valua- 
ble assignments for education are 
used with as much enthusiasm as 
they were sought, I have confidence 
that education will both keep its as- 
signments and, thru television, con- 
tribute immeasurably to the well- 
being of the American people. 

I hope with all my heart that you 
who have fought so brilliantly for 
these 242 educational television as- 
signments will fight on to preserve 
the victory you have won. + 
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America industrial 

management is devoting more 
and more energy to the concept that 
a happy employe is a more effective 
employe. Parents, administrators, 
and classroom teachers are likewise 
more and more concerned with the 
fact that a happy teacher is a better 
teacher. 

There is increasing awareness that 
teacher happiness and student wel- 
fare are two sides of the same coin. If 
policies that protect, stimulate, chal- 
lenge, and reward are part of the 
day-to-day environment of teachers, 
the resulting good human relation- 
ships will make for happier and 
more effective teachers. 


Realizing these facts, the NEA 
Tenure and Academic Freedom 


Committee set out two years ago to 
develop, with the aid of the NEA 
Research Division, basic personnel 
policies for education. Eight profes- 
sional and lay organizations inter- 
ested in public education have en- 
dorsed the resulting statement on 
personnel policies [see note on next 
page]. 

What do the teaching profession 
and the lay public consider good per- 
sonnel policies for 1952? 


Written Policies 


For one thing, emerging concepts 
call for the establishment of more 
detailed and written policies. A high 
level of professional and democratic 
relationships between teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and boards of educa- 
tion appears to demand basic docu- 
ments which may be in the hands of 
all concerned. Energy otherwise 
spent in becoming upset over indi- 
vidualized treatment is put to better 
use when teachers know they receive 
equal treatment under a set policy. 

Such a philosophy of personnel re- 
lationships is in keeping with the 
concept of law in western civiliza- 
tion. England and the United States 
particularly have maintained a high 
standard of justice before law by 
following definite, written statutes. 
It seems quite consistent that per- 





Mr. Essex is superintendent of schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio, and chairman of the 
NEA Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom. 
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Practical Personnel Policies 


sonnel policies should be discussed 
by all concerned, put into writing, 
and distributed so that everyone may 
read them. 

Otherwise, even an administrator 
of personnel policies may have difh- 
culty remembering the many proce- 
dures involved in the complex prob- 
lems of managing schools. And, all 
too frequently, there is a change in 
management. Such situations lead 
teachers to conclude that policies are 
not stable but are rather the whim 
of an individual. 

Surely personnel policies, as well 
as law, can be set down in print. 
When everyone knows these policies 
in advance, or at least has an oppor- 
tunity to do so, many time-consum- 
ing decisions and sharp differences of 
opinion may be avoided. 

Perhaps school administrators have 
too long relied on one-man decisions 
determined on the basis of the in- 
dividual involved or the circum- 
stances of the incident. If we clearly 


What do the profession 
and lay public consider 
good personnel princi- 
ples and procedures ? 


MARTIN W. ESSEX 


determine and then follow our per- 
sonnel policies, school administra- 
tion can probably be more effective. 
\t the same time, life will be less 
trying for administrators and more 
pleasant for staff members. Once pol- 
icies are established, acceptance of 
the rules of the game is a great Amer- 
ican tradition. 


Cooperative Development 


In addition to having personnel 





Butterflies in Your Stomach 


Tus is your first year of teaching and 
you are going to be a good teacher, but 
—when you face that classroom full of 
pupils and when you sit with that ex- 
perienced faculty—you have butterflies 
in your stomach! 

Maybe it will help you to know that 
all good teachers have butterflies in 
their stomachs when they face new 
classes. Teaching is a big job, and how- 
ever much experience a teacher may 
have, himself 
against the vastness of his opportunity, 
the true teacher is humble. 

When you meet with experienced 
teachers and the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff, are you wondering 
what they will think of all the exciting 
ideas and methods you learned at col- 
lege? Are you wondering whether to 
try the ideas or to imitate the teacher 
across the hall? 

Use your good ideas and methods; 
they are your contribution to the 
school and they are wanted. Remem- 
ber, tho, the medicine-bottle direc- 
tions, “shake well before using.” Use 
these early weeks as a shakedown. 

Learn to know your pupils, the rou- 
tine of the school, and the manners of 


when he measures 


the community. As you learn them, 
shake and sift your ideas about teach- 
ing. Some ideas will settle down into 
unimportance; others will stay on top 
because they are educational cream. 
Use these top ideas in your classroom. 

It may help if you don’t talk too 
soon or too much about how you are 
going to teach. When your ideas and 
methods are sound, the results will 
soon speak for themselves. Many a real 
advance in teaching has died a prema- 
ture death because it was hatched in 
the teachers’ room instead of the class- 
room. 

It will be easier if you don’t try 
to do everything during the first se 
mester. Good ideas keep and some 
times improve—and we trust you'll 
teach a long time, so you can use all 
of them. 

How are the butterflies now? 
Quieter, I hope. 

—CLARA COCKERILLE, assistant supe? 


intendent, Armstrong County Schools, 


Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 
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Babe Ruth Awards 
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Eacn year 6000 young people—two 
seniors from each of 3000 highschools 
—win Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
\wards for contributions to the devel- 
opment of sportsmanship and _ fair 
play. This year, two of these winners 
were selected for national recognition. 

Jacqueline Major [left] is a graduate 
of Harris Hart School, Floyd, Virginia. 
She finished school with a perfect 11- 
year attendance record, despite having 
had to walk two miles to a bus stop 
daily and wade a river in three places. 

Ralph Thomas [fright] is a graduate 
of Sistersville [West Virginia] High- 
school and was elected most popular 
boy during his senior year. Because he 
is legless, he moves about on a rubber- 
wheeled cart and swings himself up 
and down stairways. Last winter he 
coached an elementary-school basket- 
ball team. 


The National Babe Ruth Sportsman- 





policies in written form, it is con- 
sistent with our times that—to an in- 
creasing extent—such policies be de- 
veloped by cooperative efforts of 
boards of education, school adminis- 
trators, classroom teachers, and _ par- 
ents. In contrast to the imposed au- 
thority of some nations, democratic 
living emphasizes the individual. 
It stresses that individual’s part in 
policy-making and in the implemen- 
tation of policy. 

What should be included in a per- 
sonnel-policies handbook? First of 
all, such a handbook will express at- 
titudes of mutual faith between em- 
ployer and employe. Then it will list 
all personnel regulations. 

Channels of communication be- 
tween administrators and classroom 
teachers and between the superinten- 
dent and board of education will be 
made clear. An orderly set of dis- 
missal procedures—including notice, 
explanation, hearing, opportunity 
for defense, and opportunity for ap- 
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ship Awards Committee directs the 
awards program. The committee is 
composed of two representatives each 
from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation [both NEA 
departments] and the Babe Ruth 
Foundation. For information about 
how your highschool can take part in 
the program, write to Babe Ruth 
Sportsmanship Program, NEA. 


peal—will be outlined. Duties of all 
professional employes will be ex: 
plained. The handbook will also list 
provisions concerning initial em- 
ployment, contracts, 
transfers, sick 
schedules. 


promotions, 
leave, and _= salary 


An_ inclusive _ personnel-policies 
handbook may well have sections on 





This article is based on Practical Per- 
sonnel Policies, an eight-page, illustrated 
pamphlet. The pamphlet outlines pro- 
fessional personnel policies endorsed by 
the following organizations: American 
Association of School Administrators, 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA Defense Com- 
mission, NEA Committee on Profession- 
al Ethics, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and National School 
Boards Association. The first four organ- 
izations are NEA departments. Single 
copies of the pamphlet are free from 
NEA. Price 25¢ per 10 copies; quantity 
discounts. 


professional growth, supervision, 
courses of study, pupil-parent-teacher 
relationships, and pupil evaluation. 
In other words, a complete person- 
nel-policy statement legitimately 
deals with all basic relationships 
arising between staff members in the 
performance of their duties. 

However, the policies outlined 
should not be so restrictive that they 
tie the hands of competent adminis- 
trators. One would not advocate a 
push-button approach to administra- 
tion which permits the application 
of neither professional skill nor com- 
mon sense. That leads to neither 
good morale nor good service. 

We want clear-cut rules, available 
in print. But we don’t want to set 
up a bureaucratic form of directives 
and procedures. 


A Professional Challenge 


Let’s summarize now. Fear of the 
unknown is the basis of much mis- 
understanding between administra- 
tors and classroom teachers, between 
schoolboards and superintendents. 
Lack of information frequently is a 
cause of misapprehension. 

And unfortunately, once misun- 
derstanding and misapprehension 
have caused personal embarrassment, 
disappointment, or frustration, even 
a heap of explaining may never 
quite close the breach of friendship 
or professional respect. To avoid 
these pitfalls, clear-cut policies—if 
possible, written, and agreed upon 
by all concerned—appear to offer the 
best hope. 

The very sinew of the democratic 
concept is the dignity and worth of 
the individual. Schools should prac- 
tice this principle in their personnel 
policies so that teachers may exem- 
plify to their communities the prin- 
ciple of individual worth. 

A great challenge confronts class- 
room teachers as they assume more 
professional responsibility. An equal- 
ly great challenge confronts public- 
school administrators who—as mem- 
bers of a young profession—still have 
much to learn about staff selection 
and encouragement of enthusiastic, 
professional responsibility. 

If by 1957 we can develop effective 
personnel policies which represent 
agreement within a united profes- 
sion and with the public whom we 
serve, we shall have even greater 
cause to celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the NEA. + 
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A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 


New NEA Code 
of Ethics 


ON Tus page and the following page THE JouR- 
NAL presents the new NEA Code of Ethics adopted 
by the 1952 Representative Assembly in Detroit. 
Thousands of classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and members of college faculties helped 
prepare the code. It was drafted by the NEA Re- 
search Division. Single copies free; additional 
copies 3¢; quantity discounts. 

To be a workable and effective document, a code 
of ethics must be more than words on paper. Like 
a government constitution, it comes fully alive 
only when interpreted and construed as specific 
questions arise. And, usually, only when it has 
been so interpreted can we see its possible need 
for amendment. Thus, both the fullest use of this 
code and the improvement of this code depend 
upon the development of a body of code inter- 
pretations. In this the NEA membership can be 
most helpful. 

In order to make such interpretations possible, 
the NEA Committee on Professional Ethics has 
adopted a program of issuing opinions construing 
specific sections of the code. Three such opinions, 
based on the old code, have already appeared in 
THE JOURNAL. 

The committee will issue its opinions on the 
basis of questions submitted to it. You may present 
questions to the committee in two different ways: 
You may describe the facts in an actual situation, 
and ask the committee to interpret the code in the 
light of those facts. Or you may describe a hypo- 
thetical case, and ask the committee how the code 
applies in that situation. 

The committee will carefully consider all re- 
quests for interpretations, but it reserves the right 
to determine on which matters it will render for- 
mal opinions. The committee will not reveal the 
names of persons or school systems involved. Re- 
quests for opinions should be addressed to the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, NEA. 

Members of the committee hope these opinions 
not only will serve to inform the profession as to 
accepted ethical practices, but also will serve as 
valuable source materials for workshops and 
courses on professional ethics in schools of educa- 
tion. The American Bar Association has followed 
a similar plan of issuing ethics opinions with re- 
spect to its code for more than 25 years; study of 
these opinions constitutes an important part of 
courses in ethics at leading law schools. 
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. THE MEMBERS of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, hold 
these truths to be selfevident— 


—that the primary purpose of education in the United 
States is to develop citizens who will safeguard, 
strengthen, and improve the democracy obtained 
thru a representative government; 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all 
aspects of American life and the maintenance of 
our national ideals depend upon making accept- 
able educational opportunities available to all; 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, mo- 
tives, preparation, and conduct of the members of 
the teaching profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the 
obligation to conduct himself in accordance with 
the ideals of the profession. 


Asa guide for the teaching profession, the mem- 
bers of the National Education Association have 
adopted this code of professional ethics. Since 
all teachers should be members of a united pro- 
fession, the basic principles herein enumerated 
apply to all persons engaged in the professional 
aspects of education—elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obligation 
of the teaching profession is to guide children, 
youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge 
and skills, to prepare them in the way of democ- 
racy, and to help them to become happy, useful, 
selfsupporting citizens. The ultimate strength 
of the nation lies in the social responsibility, 
economic competence, and moral strength of the 
individual American. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle, the 

teacher will— 

[1] Deal justly and impartially with students regard- 
less of their physical, mental, emotional, political, 
economic, social, racial, or religious characteristics. 

[2] Recognize the differences among students and seek 
to meet their individual needs. 

[3] Encourage students to formulate and work for high 
individual goals in the development of their physi- 
cal, intellectual, creative, and spiritual endowment. 

[4] Aid students to develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation not only of the opportunities and bene- 
fits of American democracy but also of their obliga- 
tions to it. 

[5] Respect the right of every student to have confiden- 
tial information about himself withheld except 
when its release is to authorized agencies or is re- 
quired by law. 

[6] Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in ac- 
cordance with approved policies of the governing 
board. 
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SECOND PRINCIPLE: The members of the 
teaching profession share with parents the task 
of shaping each student’s purposes and acts 
toward socially acceptable ends. ‘The effective- 
ness of many methods of teaching is dependent 
upon cooperative relationships with the home. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle, 
the teacher will— 
[1] Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their 
children. 
Seek to establish friendly and cooperative relation- 
ships with the home. 
| Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own 
home and avoid disparaging remarks which might 
undermine that confidence. 
Provide parents with information that will serve 
the best interests of their children, and be discreet 
with information received from parents. 
Keep parents informed about the progress of their 
children as interpreted in terms of the purposes of 
the school. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching  profes- 
sion occupies a position of public trust involving 
not only the individual teacher’s personal con- 
duct, but also the interaction of the school and 
the community. Education is most effective 
when these many relationships operate in a 
friendly, cooperative, and constructive manner. 
In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle, the 
teacher will— 

[1] Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior ac- 
cepted by the community for professional persons. 

[2] Perform the duties of citizenship and participate in 
community activities with due consideration for his 
obligations to his students, his family, and himself. 

[3] Discuss controversial issues from an objective point 
of view, thereby keeping his class free from partisan 
opinions. 

[4] Recognize that the public schools belong to the peo- 
ple of the community, encourage lay participation 
in shaping the purposes of the school, and strive 
to keep the public informed of the educational 
program which is being provided. 

Respect the community in which he is employed 


and be loyal to the school system, community, state, 
and nation. 


Work to improve education in the community and 


to strengthen the community’s moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual life. 


FOURTH PRINCIPLE: The members of the 
teaching profession have inescapable obligations 
with respect to employment. These obliga- 
tions are nearly always shared employer-em- 
ploye responsibilities based upon mutual re- 
spect and good faith. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle, 
the teacher will— 
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{1} Conduct professional business thru the proper 
channels. 

[2] Refrain from discussing confidential and official in- 
formation with unauthorized persons. 

[3] Apply for employment on the basis of competence 
only, and avoid asking for a specific position known 
to be filled by another teacher. 

Seek employment in a professional manner, avoid- 
ing such practices as the indiscriminate distribution 
of applications. 

Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has 
been created thru unprofessional activity or pend- 
ing controversy over professional policy or the ap- 
plication of unjust personnel practices and proce- 
dures. 

Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service 
thereunder has been performed, the contract has 
been terminated by mutual consent, or the contract 
has otherwise been legally terminated. 

Give and expect due notice before a change of posi- 
tion is to be made. 

Be fair in all recommendations that are given con 
cerning the work of other teachers. 

[9] Accept no compensation from producers of instruc- 
tional supplies when one’s recommendations affect 
the local purchase or use of such teaching aids. 

[10] Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his 
contract, where the employment affects adversely 
his professional status or impairs his standing with 
students, associates, and the community. 

[11] Cooperate in the development of school policies 
and assume one’s professional obligations thereby 
incurred. 

[12] Accept one’s obligation to the employing board 
for maintaining a professional level of service. 


FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession 

is distinguished from many other occupations 

by the uniqueness and quality of the profes- 

sional relationships among all teachers. Com- 

munity support and respect are influenced by 

the standards of teachers and their attitudes 

toward teaching and other teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle, the 

teacher will— 

[1] Deal with other members of the profession in the 
same manner as he himself wishes to be treated. 

[2] Stand by other teachers who have acted on his be- 
half and at his request. 

[3] Speak constructively of other teachers, but report 
honestly to responsible persons in matters involving 


the welfare of students, the school system, and the 
profession. 


[4] Maintain active membership in professional organ- 
izations and, thru participation, strive to attain the 
objectives that justify such organized groups. 

Seek to make professional growth continuous by 
such procedures as study, research, travel, confer- 
ences, and attendance at professional meetings. 

Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals 


and practices that sincere and able young people 
will want to enter it. 
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ommon ‘T'ask with You! 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE: 


@ To create an evaluation and appreciation of 


our American heritage. from article 
James Watt 


@ To enable children to grow morally and 
spiritually toward greater happiness. 





As you translate these aims into everyday procedures, 
we invite you to critically evaluate Compton’s Pictured 





t 
Encyclopedia as the single classroom tool most able to 
fulfill your purposes. 
This is the Compton Plan for your school s social living program: Shs acibh madiel bauatieaediahdimn anita 
social studies, the sciences, health, literature, art, and music. as it appeared about 1800, 
t 1. Problem-solving units based on the experience needs of the children. 
2. Overall planning from grade to grade to assure an understanding of 
Ss time sequence and geographical location. As the child uses both pic- 
y 3. A learning program to establish the concepts of geography, history, tures and text to find the an- 
h and science and their relationship to each other. swers to his questions, he pro- 
SHAS : } : , ® ceeds with confidence, for one 
4. Class organization that will develop good health habits and social complements the other. Comp- 
“ learnings and provide experiences in living easily and happily with ton pictures are selected to i 
others. give maximum understand- 
| : 
y 5. A continuous enrichment program based on literature, art, and music ing to young readers and to 
; ie ; : ‘ : stimulate them in their in- 
, that will foster appreciations and give emotional satisfaction. terest in additional phases of 
C 


To fulfill this program you will need a set of Compton’s in every inter- the problem. 
mediate and upper-grade classroom. Using an encyclopedia is a true 
learning experience that not only sustains the immediate social-living 

n program but is the basis of attacking the advanced research and more 
complex problems of high school and college. 


from article 
Communication 


A school adoption of Compton’s for every grade is as important as the 
S- selection of a basic reading system. It is the most economical as well as 
the most effective source of social-living material. 


ie 

Does your present social-living program satisfy you? Are your facilities 
ry for continuous research adequate? 
ES We suggest that you use this discussion as the basis for teacher-planning 


conferences. We will be glad to supply reprints of these pages for each 
teacher upon request to the address below. Your Compton representative 

he will be glad to explain the Compton classroom program to your 
teacher group. 


POLICE RADIO-TELEPHONE TRAIN TELEPHONE je 





he 
classroom program, these teachers find: 
- Teachers in classrooms eager to tell of Compton valves: 
In my fifth-grade classroom Compton s, because of its vital and interesting content, Through its splendid illustrations Compton’s is an invaluable aid in the 
ort is one of our most used sources. 5th Grade Teacher, Wisconsin teaching of art appreciation. Elem. Prin., South Dakota 
ng We found the Fact-Index time-saving and were delighted that Compton’s has spread We try to enjoy and use to the fullest the resources at our disposal and 
he correlated materials throughout the volumes so that several aspects of a subject can haiee Sound that a. gbed aneyelepedia, cock on Casmpten’s, males ap See 
be studied at the same time. In this way we can eliminate a “waiting line” for one slenect offi he eunlemeeh wa leak. Good mene for every dined tei pang 
a. volume. Inter. Teacher, New Hampshire lation to precipitation are included in your volumes. Science, health, his- 
Compton’s is now used for many purposes which we had never even known were tory, geography and all other subject matter fields are included in Comp- 
he possible. When a sixth grader brought some kites to school, he said he had studied ton’s pages. Rural Teacher, Iowa 
the diagrams, dimensions, and directions from our encyclopedia. Rural Teacher, Iowa We have just finished the study of the American Revolution... 
by Historical incidents of the text become far more real when added material is found Compton’s made the moment of history which was the American Revolu- 
or. in Compton’s. High School Teacher, Arkansas tion live now even though it happened 175 years ago. Inter. Teacher, Colu. 
‘als ’ 
sie TEACHERS BY THE PUBLISHERS OF COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ® CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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These local leaders helped conduct 
the discussion groups for local associa- 
tion leaders at the Detroit convention. 
Seated, left to right: B. F. Swedell, Pe- 
oria, Ill.; Sula M. DeHaven, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Maxine Fiedler, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Mary R. LeMay, Ottawa, IIL; 
Rhoda Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Etta 


ASCD Executive Secretary 


George W. Dene- 
mark is the new 
executive secretary 
of the Association 
for Supervision and 
Curriculum Devel- 
opment, an NEA 
department. Mr. 
Denemark began 
his duties at NEA 
headquarters 


June 1. 


Blanche Smith, Kansas City, Kans.; W. 
M. Schaal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. A. Johnson, Buhler, 
Smith, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; George E. 
McConnell, Tucson, 
Rice, Eugene, Oreg.; C. Douglas Barnes, 
Long Beach, Caléf.; John Ottis, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 








John I. Hillman Retires 


afoun Il. HILLMAN, first fulltime execu- 
tive secretary of the Idaho Education As- 
sociation and holder of that position 
from 1926 to 1946, retired June 30. Since 
1946, Mr. Hillman had served the IEA 
as associate executive secretary, as editor 
of the Idaho Education News, and as re- 
search consultant. 


Susan B, Anthony Honored 


A BRONZE bust of Susan B. Anthony, 
champion of freedom for women, was 
unveiled in New York University’s Hall 
of Fame May 18. It was given by the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 


Arthur Moehlman Dies 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, longtime pro- 
fessor of administration and supervision 
at the University of Michigan School of 
Education, and editor of the Nation’s 
Schools for many years, died May 2 


a 


Correction 


Tue photo on page 213 of the April 
JouRNAL was wrongly credited to Berke- 
ley, Calif. It should have been credited 
to Berkley, Mich., Public Schools. The 
picture originally appeared in Superin- 
tendent M. P. Anderson’s annual report, 
Let Freedom Ring. 





MAKE SURE OF HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
with McCORMICK-MATHERS BOOKS 


These time and energy saving features will benefit both teachers and 
students - - - 


MW 
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Reliable gradation and gradual spiralization of content insure better 
class averages. 
Provisions for individual differences are made throughout each course. 
Laboratory application invites student participation. 

Clear explanations and illustrations motivate learning. 

Interesting practice exercises and activities are based on real-life 
experiences. 


A systematic testing program correlates with and completes each course. 


Write for Price Catalog No. 53 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 


Columbus, Ohio 
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John Dewey 


Oct. 20,1859 Born, Burlington, Vermont 
1879 AB, University of Vermont 

1884 PhD, Johns Hopkins University 
1884-88 University of Michigan 

1888-89 University of Minnesota 
1889-1894 University of Michigan 
1894-1904 University of Chicago 
1904-1930 Columbia University 
1930-1952 Retired 

June 1,1952 Died, New York City 


W...: VER says, “School is life,” quotes 
John Dewey. This was the heart of his 
philosophy. Among the first of the edu- 
cational thinkers who placed emphasis 
upon the child instead of subjectmatter, 
he gave new meaning to a method of 
learning that was no innovation. 

“Learning by doing” began in the 
caves of mankind’s most primitive an- 
cestors, and thru the centuries it has 
been the fundamental principle of edu- 
cation in the home and community. It is 
the basis of the assertion, which every- 
body has made one time or another, “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” But John 
Dewey more than any other one person 
brought this principle to the school. 

For centuries the formal instruction of 
educational institutions for all age levels 
consisted largely in stuffing the mind 
with facts. More importance was placed 
upon the systematic organization and 
presentation of those facts than upon 
the individual who was acquiring them. 
Presentday education, with its stress up- 
on “the ability to do,” owes much to 
John Dewey. So does the industrial age, 
which depends more upon skills in ac- 
tion than it does upon knowledge for its 
own sake. 

But John Dewey would have been the 
last to evaluate education in terms of its 
effectiveness in aiding the learner to 
serve the purposes of others. He believed 
in education as a means of enriching the 
life of the individual—as a means of 
helping the child to discover the talents 
with which he was endowed and to use 
those talents with greatest satisfaction to 
himself as well as to others. 

Sometimes John Dewey's philosophy 
has been misinterpreted and _ imple- 
mented in ways which he himself did not 
intend; he was the first to deplore the 
extremists in the application of his phi- 
losophy. But his insistence that human- 
beings learn to live by living has vitally 
affected education and its contribution 
to a society that recognizes the worth and 
the dignity of the individual. 

The great philosopher will perhaps be 
remembered most widely for this state- 
ment: “What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children.” 
—WILLARD E. GIVENS, retired NEA execu- 
tive secretary. 
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if you have a 
SPIRIT 
DUPLICATOR—— 


eypent 
oe tamric accidt! 
pTHW ES, oN FERENCE 


—and want more clear copies 
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clean hands 
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plus edge-seal virtually imprisons the carbon to 
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—then you want CLEEN-SEAL. 


CLEEN-SEAL master sets and spirit carbons are new. 
They have a new protective coating that seals in the 
carbon yet it is released completely and evenly by ‘the 
lightest touch. Mail the coupon below for FREE samples 
volalo MoM toh ieliole Meo) Mell Mt it] *) l(t Miela@ry ligimel') liidelielss 


A-B- DICK 


° 
THE FIRST NAM 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-952-S 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I’d like FREE samples of A. B. Dick CLEEN-SEAL master sets and 
your catalog of supplies for spirit duplicators. 


EE 
SCHOOL _ 
MAKE OF DUPLICATOR 


ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Begin the New School Year by using 


The PERRY PICTURES 


Lovely sepia reproductions, 
endorsed by thousands of 
teachers as aids in the study 
of art, literature, history, etc. 
At the same low price—TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more, 
size 5%2 x 8. Hundreds of 
subjects. 

For 60 cents we will send 
a trial set of 30 art subjects, 
or 30 selected for children. 
You will like them. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations for 
easy selection, and samples, 25 cents. 

List of small colored pictures and sample, 3 
cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 














TWllannoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions | 


receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 
height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com- 


plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe | 


Folding Tables write— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET 








A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“The (Childhood of 


Qories 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding to school requests and needs, we announce the publi- 
cation of volumes in this nationally recognized and established 
series In a special School Edition. ‘I wenty volumes are now avail- 
able in stock for immediate shipment: 


Avec HaAMILTon: The Little Lion 
\LecK BELL: Ingenious Boy 
AMELIA EARHART: Kansas Girl 
Anpy JACKSON: Boy Soldier 
BuFFALO Biti: Boy of the Plains 
CLARA BARTON: Girl Nurse 
DANIEL Boone: Boy Hunter 
GerorGe Carver: Boy Scientist 
JANE AppaAms: Little Lame Girl 
JoHN Pau Jones: Salt-Water Boy 


Kir Carson: Boy Trapper 

Lou Geuric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
Louisa Atcott: Girl of Old Boston 
LUTHER BuRBANK: Boy Wizard 
Myers STANDISH: Adventurous Boy 
PAUL Revere: Boy of Old Boston 
PocAHONTAS: Brave Girl 

Tom Epison: Boy Inventor 
Wooprow Witson: Boy President 
YounGc AupuBon: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available in 
the School Edition. ‘The program then will be expanded gradually 
to include the sixty-seven titles now published in the ‘Trade Juve- 
nile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from year to 


living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 


year. 
* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 
* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 
* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 
* Areas of “experience” 
* 


For ‘“‘personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 
Per vol.: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


Economics 


Films listed this month were selected 
from Films in Economic Education, pub- 
lished by the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction in cooperation with the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. [$1; 
NEA.| Numbers in brackets refer to pro- 
ducers listed below: 

Basic Economics Series. Eight strips: Liv- 
ing and Without Money, 60 
frames; Money, 65 fr.; Money Goes To 
Work, 61 fr.; New Ways To Use Money, 64 
fr.; Too Much Money, 61 fr.; Money and 
Government, 61 fr.; Money and Panic, 62 
fr.; Two Little Spending, 61 fr. Excellent 
introduction to fundamentals of economics. 
Questions and suggested activities at end of 
strip. 1951. Color. $6 each; $43.20 for series. 
[2] Gr. 4-12. 

Credit: Man’s Confidence in Man. Nature 
and role of credit in the United States. 
Presents basic facts; useful in developing 
and changing attitudes. 1951. 33 min. sound, 
b&w. Free loan. [4] Gr. 10-adult. 

Federal Reserve System. Origin, purpose, 


Working 


and function. Emphasis on. broadening sys- 
tem’s early objective to goal of national 
economic stability. Guide. 1950. 20 min. sd, 
b&w. $85. [2] Gr. 10-adult. 

Machine Power Means Plenty. Traces 
changes in production; role of machine in 
increasing productivity. Aids in study of 
consumer research, production, American 
enterprise system. 1950. 60 fr. color. $6. [3] 
Gr. 7-adult. 

Meaning of the Industrial Revolution. 
Contrasts life without machines for mass 
production with life of skilled worker in 
England today. Guide. 1950. 10 min. sd, 
b&w. $50; color, $100. [1] Gr. 7-9. 

Tillers of the Soil. Role of farmer in 
American economy. Highlights agricultural 
problems such as social legislation, need for 
conservation. 1950. 10 min. sd, b&w. $50. 
[5] Gr. 4-adult. 

Union and Community. Stresses educa- 
tional and civic functions of unions, rather 
than conflict with management. 1950. 22 
min. sd, b&w. $24.26. [6] Gr. 10-adult. 

Working Together. Realistic story of la- 
bor-management relations in a company, 
1937-1951. Unionization; strike; negotiation; 
development of grievance procedures; im- 
provement of productivity, wages, human 
relations. Guide. 1952. 23 min. sd, b&w. 
$100. [2] Gr. 7-adult. 

World Trade for Better Living. Majou 
features of international trade; solutions to 
major problems. Guide. 1952. 16 min. sd, 
b&w. $85. [2] Gr. 7-12. 

Yours Is the Land. Balance of nature 
upset by man. Steps necessary to conserve 
natural resources. Conservation a national 
and world-wide problem. Guide. 1950. 20 
min. sd, color. $163. [2] Gr. 10-adult. 


Producers: [1] Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago; [2| 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; [3] McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 300 W. 42nd St., 
New York; [4] Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; [5] 
Republic Pictures Corp., 630 Ninth Ave., 
New York; [6] United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York. 
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“Which shall we show him first—my re- 
port card, your new hat, or the dent in 
the fender?” 


PRINT BY PECIA PERMIS N OF 
THE ATURDAY EVENING POST PYRIGHT 


Had It Adjourned? 


[HE social-studies class liked the new, What’s S0 different about 


convenient easel map. After Wilbur, ten, 
had studied it a long time with obvious 
dismay, I went to see if I could help. ODERN . “ ? 
Pointing to his history book, he declared iT) | 1) FQ ld iN 

disgustedly: “It says there, ‘Congress de- s 
clared war on Germany.’ I can find Ger- 
many, but I can’t find Congress any- 
where. One of the seven A. B. Dick MODERN mimeographs 


—FMMA_ KIERSTEAD, Presque Isle, : . 
\laine will meet both your copy and budget requirements. 


® 
Seen in a restaurant window: “Eat 
here and you'll never eat anywhere else.” 


© 


Turn About Is Fair Play 
. . 
“Because of the large number of kin- ° 
dergarten pupils,” writes Teacher Jim- 


mie Kyle of Lynchburg, Va., “we must 
have the children take turns at conversa- TH FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


tion time. To get the pupils’ attention 
one day, I said, ‘Now it’s my turn to 
talk.’ One tot spoke up: ‘Miss Kyle, you 
have too much turns! ” 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-952-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

I’d like to know what’s different about MODERN 
mimeographing for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


Revised Edition 
WHILE correcting Latin-American his- 
tory exams, Paulline Baker of Deming, 
N. Mex., learned some new “facts”: 
Colombia is mountainous and jungle- 


ous. Name _— ______ Position sioeiclbihicansaivlaaiasi 





The great range of mountains in 
South America is called Andy’s Moun- 
tains. ; 

The Aymara Indians of Bolivia make 
a kind of beer out of tormented corn. 


Organization ——§__. —e continent 


OO ee ee ee ee ae 





CO creer e 
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TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 


28 E Jackson Blvd come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
. . 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 


H sitions connected with education Our 
Chicago 4, til. service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 










LEARN TO DRAW! | [pyocr pi Travcnounp 


For A Profitable Hobby EQUIPMENT 


end for free booklet, ‘‘Art For Unmatched Safety, It takes performance 


s 

Pleas and Profit 38th year one to build reputation! 
teaching art, cartooning, designing Durability and Low Planning assistance 
in one complete Home Study Course. H FREE. For complete cat- 
Enjoy a satisfying hobby, also use Maintenance Costs aicg ‘write. Devt. 0 
ful t hir tiviti Write for ° 

a5 ein tahoe yc J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
WASHINGTON “SCHOOL OF ART 





Factory Branch, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Studio 819F, Washington 5, D. C. 


Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


A suggestion you may find interesting and useful 





New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 
child’s creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and class. 


















This new book called MIND YouR 
CHILD’s ART is written in simple, 
down-to-earth terms. It shows the 
importance of even the earliest daubs 
o “grown-up” approach of adoles- 
cence. It is sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of teachers already carrying a 
full program and also asked to teach 





7 1 SAW A ROBIN by Helen age 6 


smgeangsromte rare — 


EI RCS OS 5 IE NOOB OE IE SRR EER SE 


1 Drawing out of proportion may not be 
faulty observation but merely depicting 
greatest interest. 2 Child’s ability to 
express things grows with new experi- 
ences that move him. Not necessarily a 
fire but the zoo, a party or what to him 
is unusual, 3 To trace or copy, stifles 
but child grows by drawing from his 
imagination and life around him. 


oasis abe, Wiaslr titlas yi 


2. 1 SAW A BIG FIRE hc Bill dail 7 


ee Sc SRT is a 





art. And in a way, it serves as a quick, 
fascinating little refresher course. 


The author is Laura Bannon. Her book 
is the result of first-hand experience 
gained as Art Supervisor in Public 
Schools and as Director of Junior 
Department of the School of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


If Further Interested—MiNnD YOUR CHILD’s ART, described above; 64 pages; 7%” x 10”; 
over 100 illustrations, including 14 full color plates, $2.75. At your bookstore or write 
the publishers, PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, 41 East 50th St., New York 22, New York. 








Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 
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Free or 
Inexpensive 
PRD LUC ae 





Ow publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items 
from addresses given. 


@ With the materials listed below, you 
can expand September's Citizenship Day 
into better citizenship daily. 


Political Parties and Presidential Nomi- 
nations. Step-by-step description of how 
political parties choose presidential candi- 
dates, from party primaries to nominating 
conventions. 1952. 24p. 30¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 


Citizenship Practices in Ohio Schools by 
Edgar Dale and Robert Sampson. Report 
of good citizenship practices in schools and 
communities of Ohio. 1951. 39p. $1. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10. 


Constitution of the United States. Text 
of the Constitution, amendments to 1933, 
and an account of its travels from 1787 to 
1944. 1949. 44p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


Developing Citizenship thru School Ac- 
tivities edited by Laura M. Shufelt. Prac- 
tical classroom aids for teaching citizenship 
in the school. 1949. 91p. 75¢. Order from 
NEA. 


Gateway to Citizenship by Carl B. Hyatt. 
Suggestions for emphasizing the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship to new 
voters. Rev. 1948. 256p. 75¢. Supt Doc. 


LocaL Association Activities Leaflet No. 
4, Citizenship, prepared by the Citizenship 
Committee of the National Education As- 
sociation. Suggestions for planning worth- 
while citizenship programs. Give one to 
each member of your local. Free. Order 
from NEA. 


The Structure of Local Government by 
Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. Starratt. 
1945. 140p. 50¢. Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community by Marguerite J. Fisher 
and Edith E. Starratt, Rev. 1951. 144p. $1. 
Community Planning in a Democracy by 
Donald G. Bishop, Wallace E. Lamb, Emily 
B. Smith, and Edith E. Starratt. 1948. 110p. 
50¢. Three resource units dealing with 
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citizenship activity at the local level. Ordei 
from NEA. Quantity discounts. 


Good Citizen. Guide to the national 
nonpartisan campaign to get out the vote 
and to encourage greater participation in 
government affairs. 1951. 72p. 25¢. Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. 


Politics Is What YOU Make It by Joseph 
E. McLean. Practical suggestions for help- 
ing the average citizen become an effective 
worker for good government. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 181. 1952. 32p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. 


Red Letter Days for September by Nellie | 


Zetta Thompson. Includes suggestions fon 
the celebration of Citizenship Day and 


Constitution Day. 1952. 16p. Single copy 35¢. | 


Quantity discounts. Marketing Research 
Services, Inc., Suite 619, 2300 Connecticut 
Ave. N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 





Schools Do Teach Citizenship. Reprint 
of articles on citizenship by Ruth Cunning- 
ham in the NEA Journat for December 
1951 and January 1952. Single copies free. 
Supply limited. Order from = Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 


What Good Will One Vote Do? by Roy 
]. Beard. Illustrates how single votes have 
changed the course of history; urges teachers 
to use the power of the ballot. Folder, with 
envelop, 2é¢ each. Star Engraving Co. 
Houston, Texas. 


Who Says So? How a group of highschool 
students learned about public opinion and 
used it. Civic Education Project Series, 
John J. Mahoney and Henry W. Holmes, 
directors. 1951. 62p. 60¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from Comet Press Books, 
ll W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


Your Citizenship in the Making by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. Personal Growth Leaflet No. 
6. Suggestions for the development of good 
citizenship practices in home, school, and 
community. For a free copy send stamped, 
selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JournaL. Additional copies 2¢ each. No 
order will be accepted for less than 25 
copes, 


Your Vote, the Key to Good Government 
prepared by the Department of Instruction 
and Guidance in cooperation with the 
Board of Election Commissioners, and the 
Joint Civic Committee on Elections. Instruc- 
tions in the process of voting for use with 
highschool pupils and others. 32p. Single 
copies free. Supply limited. Orders of 1000 
copies or more available at $45 per 1000. 
Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. 


Facts About Registering and Voting in 
All States prepared by the League of Wom- 
en Voters of District of Columbia. Guide 
to 1952 information on residence require- 
ments, registration procedure, absentee vot- 
ing in all states. Very useful. Mimeo. 28p. 
10¢. Supply limited. Order from Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 
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CHILDHOOD &hythm Records 


Piano Recordings—Arranged and Recorded by Ruth Evans—78 R.P.M. 


SERIES | ™ o- sense it - SERIES V 
> ecor I- etrics ecord 501-502 Animal and Char- 
Refvtime C2 Fundamental record 303-304 Fundamental acter Rhythms 
Record 103-104 Animal and Toy Rhythms Record 503-504 Ball Bouncing and 
er Recara'MH8-990° "basic Movement; Reward 505-500 "Play and D 
£ ecor - asic ovement; Recor - ay and ance 
“Tar 106 Play and Character Phrasing Rhythms 
SERIES II SERIES Iv SERIES VI 
Dances For Children for all grades Record 601-602 Social Dances 
Record 201-202 Rhythm Combina- Record 401-402 Yankee Doodle; Record 603-604 Singing Games 
tions Dixie . Record 605-606 Singing Games 
Record 203-204 Bouncing Balls, Reco#d 403-404 Pop Goes The Saturday Afternoon; Walking With 
Jumping Rope Weasel; Comin’ Through The Rye My Partner 
Record 205-206 Interpretative and Record 405-406 Turkey In The Girls and Boys A-Dancigg; Pease 
Dance Rhythms Straw; Maypole Dance Porridge Hot 


THE RECORDS ARE UNBREAKABLE 
PRICE $5.50 Plus Postage PRICE $6.10 Plus Postage 


for each series, Schools and Colleges for each series, Individuals 
(Tax exempt) (Tax included) 




























Order By Mail from 
326 Forest Park Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 





RUTH EVANS 





1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ 9n the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 








OF SCHOLASTIC’S “TEN BEST — 1952”, 
YAF WINS THREE AWARDS: 


QB “CHILDREN OF THE ORIENT” — Six color film- 
{1 strips showing way of life in other lands. Set of six 
filmstrips $30.00; each filmstrip separately $6.00. 


E24 “CHILDREN OF LATIN AMERICA” — Six color film- 

“f strips designed to give students an understanding 
of life in other lands. Set of six filmstrips $30.00; 
each filmstrip separately $6.00. 


© “GOLDEN NATURE BIRD GUIDE” — 112 American 


birds in full color, $16.50 per complete unit. oii 

YAF “A Day Of Thanksgiving” wins 

These three YAF filmstrips take their place with Freedom Foundation Award. A powerful 
year ‘round film detailing the freedoms 


YAF award winners of 1951: and privileges enjoyed under the 


1. “ i ies” __ Si : ; American way of life. (1% reels, 
— Series Six black and white strips, $55.00, available for sale or rent.) 


You may order any of these filmstrip sets, 
or “A Day of Thanksgiving’, now with 
privilege of return for full credit if not 
completely satisfied. 


2. “Children of Early America” — 18 color strips, 
$6.00 each; three sets of six, each set $30.00. 





YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. DEPT. NEA-9 


Use this coupon to request free circular describing YAF amazing offer of Viewlex 
$77.15 projector, yours without charge with purchase of YAF filmstrips. 
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| HESE books were presented to Wil- 
lard E. Givens at the Detroit conven- 
tion by NEA afhliated state associations 


in recognition of his distinguished serv- 
ice as NEA executive secretary from 
January 1935 to August 1952. The list 
is especially significant because each 
book was selected by leaders in the 
state represented, 

ALABAMA—A nte-Bellum Mansions of 
Alabama by Ralph Hammond 

ALASKA—Hearth in the Snow by Laura 
Buchan and Jerry Allen 

ARIZONA—Life Among the Apaches by 
John C. Cremony 
" ARKANSAS—Arkansas, A Guide to the 
State, WPA, American Guide Series. 

CALIFORNIA—Education in California 
by Roy Cloud 

COLORADO—Stampede to Timberland 
by Muriel Sibell Wolle 

CONNECTICUT—Connecticut, Past and 
Present by Odell Shepard 

DELAWARE—National Education in the 
United States of America by DuPont de 
Nemours 





“HE SURE IS HUNGRY, ISN'T HE?” In watching the new Coronet film, 
Peppy: The Puppy, children in kindergarten and the primary grades will 
learn about the care of pets. More important, they will want to read, write 
and act out stories about puppies. This 16mm sound motion picture—designed 
to aid self-expression—is typical of all Coronet films: it’s modern, timely, 
up-to-date. For information on rental, preview or purchase of this and other 
fine teaching films, write: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois- 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Constantino 
Brumidi, Michelangelo of the United 
States Capitol by Myrtle Cheney Mur- 
dock 


FLORIDA—Florida’s Golden Sands by 
Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn 
Abbey Hanna 

GEORGIA—Georgia, A Short History by 
KE. Merton Coulter 

HAWAU—Hawaii’s War Years by Gwen- 
fread Allen 
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Each book bears this special book- 
plate, designed by Erle Prior. 


inaAno—Joe Meek by Stanley Vestal 

wuinois—The Story of Illinois by 
Theodore Calvin Pease 

INDIANA—Hoosier Caravan, A Treasury 
of Indiana Life and Lore edited by R. 
E. Banta 

1owA—The Rivers of Her Valleys by 
William J. Petersen 

KANSAS—The Autobiography of Wil- 
liam Allen White 

KENTUCKY—The Thread That Runs 
So True by Jesse Stuart 

LoutstanA—All This Is Loutstana by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 

MAINE—Collected Poems of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson 

MARYLAND—Maryland Main and _ the 
Eastern Shore by Hulbert Footner 

MASSACHUSETTS—The Peabody Sisters 
of Salem by Louise Hall Tharp 

MICHIGAN—Lake Superior by Grace Lee 
Nute 

MINNESOTA—The Doctors Mayo by 
Helen B. Clapesattle 

MississippI—Lanterns on the Levee by 
William Alexander Percy 

MissouRI—Jesse James Was My Neigh- 
bor by Homer Croy 

MONTANA—The Majestic Land by Eric 
Thane 

NEBRASKA—A Cycle of the West by 
John G. Neihardt 

NEVADA—Mark Twain in Nevada by 
Efhe Mona Mack 





Invaluable for public school Bible reading! 


Bible Readings 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
A Syllabus compiled by Elizabeth M. Wesson 


Every public school administrator and teacher 
will welcome this guide to Bible passages selected 
for public school reading. Mrs. Wesson prepared 
this syllabus with the constant advice and criticism 
of religious leaders of all faiths in metropolitan 
Boston. The readings are arranged topically, mak- 
ing for intelligent treatment of the great Biblical 
characters, incidents and ideas. 

Clyde Lemont Hay, author of The Blind Spot in 
American Public Education, writes: “It is exactly 
what its title indicates. The author has been thor- 


























oughly impartial in her approach. The wide catho- 
licity of the syllabus is witnessed by the fact that 
there are listed almost two pages of reading refer- 
ences grouped around the principal Jewish festivals. 
No single reading must be used by any teacher. She 
may make her own selections, as her mode and 











town or state. 


sense of timeliness may dictate. Readings are pro- 
vided for all grades up through high school.” 


If you are concerned with public school Bible 
reading you should procure this “tool” and bring 
it to the attention of school authorities in your 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


Price, $.60. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—New Hampshire by 
Robert Frost 

NEW JERSEY—Cockpit of the Revolu- 
tion by Leonard Lundin 

NEW MExICo—New Mexico Village Arts 
by Roland F. Dickey 

“NEW YORK—A Century of Service to 
Public Education by D. Emma Wilber 
Hodge and Lamont Foster Hodge 

NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina His- 
tory Told by Contemporaries edited by 
Hugh Talmage Lefler 


NORTH DAKOTA — Red River Runs 
North! by Vera Kelsey 
on10o—The Buckeye Country by Har- 


lan Hatcher 
OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma—Foot-Loose 
and Fancy-Free by Angie Debo 
OREGON—The Empire Builders by 
Robert Ormond Case 


PENNSYLVANIA—Thomas Henry Bur- 
rowes by Robert Landis Mohr 

PUERTO RICO—Puerto Rico, Caribbean 
Crossroads by Lewis C. Richardson [Pho- 
tography by Charles E. Rotkin] and 
The Geographic Regions of Puerto Rico 
by Rafael Picé 

RHODE ISLAND—The Browns of Provi- 
dence Plantations by James B. Hedges 

SOUTH CAROLINA—A Carolina Rice 
Plantation of the Fifties by Alice R. 
Huger Smith and Herbert Ravenel Sass 

SOUTH DAKOTA—South Dakota, a Guide 
to the State, WPA, 2nd edition revised 
by M. Lisle Reese 

TENNESSEE—A ndrew Jackson, the Bor- 
der Captain by Marquis James 

TEXAS—Texas, a World in Itself by 
George Sessions Perry 


[Continued on page 384) 





NEW School Dictionaries 


boys and girls can understand... 
can use on their own... 


will use voluntarily 


Edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart 















outstanding lexicographer of our 
time ... E. L. Thorndike’s co-worker 
...Thorndike’s successor as a maker 
of school dictionaries that meet the 
learning needs of children 


Up-to-Date 
Authoritative 


Accurate 








Chicago 11 + Atlanta3 + Dallas2 ¢ San Francisco5 « New York 10 
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« Excellent for P-TA Groups, too. 
Schools nation-wide have raised 
FUNDS for Music Dept., Gym 
and Class needs, Year Books, 
Trips, Scouts, many other causes, 
thru ACME’s DIGNIFIED PLAN. 
NAME hats are in real Felt, 
Gabardine, etc. With NAME of 
student, team, school in fancy 
cut-out letters. No threads to 
unravel. Nothing to smear or 
rub off. Ask for complete de- 
tails NOW, giving school name, 
or club enrollment, colors, etc., 
by AIRMAIL. 

FREE Costume Jewelry and Pen Sets to members 
Fund-Raising Committees 


ACME SCHOOL HAT CO. 
BOX 7466, DEPT. 3 PORTLAND 20, ORE. 


1952-53 
FREE CATALOG 
OF 
CLASSROOM 
and 
AUDITORIUM FILMS 


including 


120 FREE FILMS! 


Write 
Dept. NEA 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 























Highly DECORATIVE.... Aighly usEFUL! 
| Mo, 200 CONSOLE TABLE Famous HUBBELL 
, _ FILE CHESTS 


Ps 
& 


* 


FULLY OPEN 


Just *79.95 


This sturdy folding Console Dining 
Table — made of finest woods — beau- 
tifully finished —is versatile for apart- 
ment or small homes. 

Matching chairs and china are avail- 
able. 


several finishes. 


This useful piece of furniture serves as a perfect 
file chest as well as a beautiful lamp or end table. 
There are two full-depth file drawers. or one filing 
and two storage drawers. 


Made of genuine mahogany. walnut. or oak. in 


Only 36.98 


oe 







No. 501 


We also have many sizes and designs 
of filing desks, bookcases, and chair- 
side chests. 


All our products are sold only direct 
from our Factory which accounts for 
these great values. We guarantee 
your complete satisfaction on every- 
thing you purchase from us. 


All prices are F.O.B. Zeeland. Michigan. Michigan residents add 3% Sales Tax 


DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES MEAN SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS! 


MAIL COUPON 1 


H. L. HUBBELL MFG. CO. 


DEPT. NE 9, ZEELAND, MICH. 4 





i 
| Name 
TODAY 
i Address 
‘ for free illustrated folder on all are a 
Hubbell furniture 1 City 





FREE Vitamin Catalog 


Shows How to Save Up to 


50% on All Your Daily 


Vitamin Needs!! 


Since we started advertising in this Journal, hun- 
dreds of readers, tired of paying high prices for 
vitamins, have written for our vitamin price cata- 
log. By ordering their vitamins direct from us by 
mail, they paid up to 50% less—a substantial 
saving in these days of high prices. Hudson Vita- 
mins are guaranteed as to label and potency 
under the provisions of the Federal Drug act. 
Here’s just one example of what you can save: 
100 DUO-KAPS, containing 13 vitamins and 11 
minerals in each capsule (including new ‘‘Red’”’ 
Vitamin B-12), cost you only $2.95—a six dollar 
value. Individual and multi-vitamins shown in 
our catalog give similar values. Save real money! 
Don’t delay ... send today for FREE catalog. 


FREE—A convenient, attractively colored plas- 


tic capsule container for pocket or purse with 
your first order. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Established over 25 Years 
DEPT. E4, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


3ENTLEMEN: 


I would like to receive 100 DUO-KAPS at $2.95. 


You will send FREE capsule container. 


(] Check enclosed 


(] Please send your FREE catalog of all vitamins. 


Name. 


() Money order enclosed 
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WRITING and READING 
Made Easy by Martha R. Rehwinkel 


These strikingly novel books will help 
child overcome his writing difficulties. 


the 
Manu- 


| script Writing (Books |. or II.) .50—Manuals .80 


Writing and Reading Publications 
1742 W. 95th St., Chicago 43, Ill. 















CAPS « GOWNS 





















FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 

















RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


Established in 1912 
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[Continued from page 383] 


uTAH—Utah, The Study of Her Peo- 


ple by Milton R. Hunter 


VERMONT—Let Me Show You Vermont 


by Charles Edward Crane 


VIRGINIA—Virginia Reader edited by 
Frances Coleman Rosenberger 
WASHINGTON—High Adventure by Bob 


and Ira Spring 


WEST VIRGINIA—A History of Educa- 
in West Virginia by Charles H. 
Ambler 
WISCONSIN—Old World Wisconsin by 
Fred L. Holmes 
WYOMING—Wyoming: 
by Velma Linford 


EARN 
MONEY 


for Charitable, Frater- 
nal or Educational 
Activities. 


P.T.A. Groups, Church 
and Fraternal Orders, 
Societies, Auxiliaries 
sell 
KNOBBY KRAFT 
JEWELRY 
for Liberal Profits 
Without Risk 


No Money in Advance 
30 Days to Pay 


Frontier State 








4 

All Merchandise Guaranteed. Return 
entire order within 10 days, without ob- 
ligation if dissatisfied. Liberal exchange 
privilege. Your Cost $.80 each—Your 
Selling Price $1.25—Your Profit $.45. 

6 
More than 100 designs in a wide variety 
of colors of stones and enamels. 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Brooches, Earrings, 
Scatter Pins. 






The Knobby Kraft Money Earning Plan 
has helped thousands of organizations 
during the past 28 years. It can help 
your group. 

* 






Mail post card today 


for literature explaining the plan. 
No obligation. 


The Knobby Krafters 


202 North Main Street 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Established 1924 


RIMES TE A OLE 
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